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Coup in BencaL: Word has just come from a correspond- 
ent in India which we think worth passing on. NL readers 
undoubtedly remember the 35,000-word study of “Labor 
in the Soviet Orbit” by Anatole Shub, former managing 
editor of THe New LeApeR and now an associate editor of 
Commentary. First published in December 1956, 250,000 
copies have been distributed in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Icelandic and Japanese translations by the Labor 
Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and 
Democratic Socialists. Another 15,000 copies have appeared 
during the last six weeks in Bengali, Hindi and Urdu. 

From Calcutta, Labor Committee member P. K. Banerjee, 
General Secretary of the Posts and Telegraphs Industrial 
Workers Union in India, writes that the Bengali edition 
played an important role in a Bengal by-election last Janu- 
ary 23. Off the presses and widely distributed only days be- 
fore the election, the pamphlet helped swing the electorate 
away from the former incumbent, a Communist who had 
left-wing united front support. 

ScHapiro at 80: J. Salwyn Schapiro, Professor Emeritus 
of Modern European History at City College in New York. 
was for many years, as Lewis S. Feuer points out on page 
10, a name to conjure with on the City College campus. He 
seemed as much a part of the institution as the bust of 
Lincoln on the mall. In recent years, he has known how to 
accept retirement and old age gracefully and with dignity. 
As this long-time New Leaper contributor nears 80, we’re 
very pleased to add our editorial note of congratulation to 
the personal one by Professor Feuer. 





HeRLING, Puner, Wore: Three recent NL articles have 
produced exceptional demands for reprints and have been 
widely commented upon in the mass media. Herewith g 
report: 

1. Reprints of John Herling’s “U. S. Labor vs. Mikoyan” 
(February 2 issue) have now hit the 100,000 mark. with 
distribution to trade-union members and officials. and to 
key industrial relations people. It also served as a basis 
for a broadcast by ABC Commentator Edward P. Morgan, 
and for a Life editorial. 

2. “Integration in the Army” by Morton Puner (January 
12 issue) has been reprinted and distributed by the Anii- 
Defamation League and the Department of Defense. 

3. Bertram D. Wolfe’s “The Enemy We Face” (Januar 
26 issue) has also been reprinted and distributed in the 
thousands, including republication in the Congressional 
Record for February 9. In addition, the Voice of America 
broadcast a discussion based on the Wolfe article and its 
companion-piece in the same “A Historic Oppor- 
tunity” by Lewis S. Feuer. 

Sprinc Book Numser: With the thermometer still making 
frequent trips well below the freezing mark, it may be diff- 
cult to think of spring. But our annual Spring Book Number 
is already in the works and we expect to come up, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, with some unusual and out- 
standing material. Publishers particularly are urged to note 
that the closing date for advertising in this issue is April 24. 
To secure desired placement, they are urged to contact Mary 
V. Greene as soon as possible. 


issue, 
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Non-political preoccupations reflect awareness of loss of power 


Britains Changing Mood 


LoNnDON 

F PUBLIC OPINION polls are to be 
trusted, and they have in the 
past proved pretty reliable, the new 
year has seen quite a remarkable re- 
versal of the British political tide. 
During 1958, the 
under Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan’s leadership, had rebounded 


Conservatives, 


from their deep post-Suez slump with 
they 
were put several points ahead of an 


such glossy confidence that 


apparently colorless Labor Opposi- 
tion in the forthcoming election 
prospects. The latest opinion tests 
show, however, that this trend has 
been not only halted but reversed. 
The Labor recovery they reveal puts 
party leader Hugh Gaitskell neck and 
neck with Macmillan, and so a 
Labor victory in the parliamentary 
elections, which are likely to occur 
in 1959, is again being forecast. 
Two points can be made about this 
shift in political opinion. First, it 
is not easy to say exactly why it has 
taken place. It is true that the Brit- 
ish economy has for some time been 
in the grip of a limited recession. 
The level of production has dropped 
in such basic industries as coal, steel 
and shipbuilding, while unemploy- 
ment. which is still something of a 
specter to older British workers, has 
risen beyond the half-million mark. 
Still, these conditions already pre- 
vailed during the latter part of 1958, 
when the Conservative Government 
was growing in popularity, so the 
reaction 
Some 
Labor’s unexpected comeback to the 
of Gaitskell’s 
puted leadership over the party; but 


seems curiously delayed. 


observers have attributed 


establishment undis- 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


this factor, too, was quite apparent 
last year. The new shifts in party 
allegiance seem, therefore, not so 
much political as psychological— 
changes in public mood. 

A second interesting fact is that 
these changes have been accompanied 
by remarkably little real debate on 
major political issues. A friend of 
mine from abroad, who had resumed 
reading the London intellectual week- 
lies after a long interval, remarked 
with considerable astonishment that 
the British public appeared at the 
moment to be interested in only five 
topics: the treatment of prostitutes, 
homosexuals, “obscene literature,” 
mental health—and Egypt’s President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. As a reflection 
on current British political indif- 


ference, this quip was not inexact, al- 


though the picture it describes is 





LONDON CROWD: A FEELING OF POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE PREVAILS 


partly accidental. For instance, the 
postwar social changes that have 
loosened up life in London and made 
it a much more international city, 
have been accompanied by an in- 
crease in prostitution, which has 
lately been painfully visible in some 
of London’s main thoroughfares. 
The subject is a natural talking 
point; and, as the authoritative 
Wolfenden Report, advocating re- 
form of Britain’s highly antiquated 
laws on prostitution and its even 
odder laws on homosexuality, was 
published not long ago, it was only 
natural that these two explosive sub- 
jects should go on being argued 
about. As for obscene literature, a 
British MP’s private bill to change 
the law on the subject happened to 
coincide with fierce arguments over 
the proposed publication of Vladimir 












Nabokov’s Lolita. Mental Health is 
an old topic which is simply once 
again in fashion; and Nasser is just 
about the last hero remaining to that 
section of the British Left for whom 
the cause of world progress is pri- 
marily identified with the discomfi- 
cure of British Toryism—a somewhat 
insular view, but one that can stili 
be heard in certain dwindling but 
diehard Left quarters. 

The vogue for all these specialist 
causes is therefore explicable. Never- 
theless, it also reveals a background 
of public indifference toward large 
political issues which is quite un- 
usual in an election year. One reason, 





HUGH GAITSKELL AND HAROLD 


I think, is the pervasive sense that, 
for the first time in many a day, a 
British parliamentary election will 
decide what is to be the government 
power of the 
rank. It may be said that this has 


actually been the case since 1945. 


merely of a second 


But in the earlier postwar elections, 
this fact was obscured by the partici- 
pation in the battle of leaders like 
Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, 
Clement Attlee and Ernest Bevin, who 
had figures in the 
shaping of the wartime Grand Al- 
of world history. With 
their departure, the sense of Great- 


been central 


liance and 


Power drama in British politics has 
dwindled abruptly and so, equally, 


MACMILLAN: EITHER ONE 


has keen electoral interest. If Britain 
has indeed become a power of the 
second rank, so runs the prevailing 
and disillusioning thought, then it 
really does not matter very much 
whether _ its 


next government is 


headed by an elegant progressive 
Conservative like Macmillan, or by 
a cautious Socialist intellectual like 
Gaitskell. 

There are some basic facts which 
by now both sides know deep in their 
The transformation of the 

British the 
transitional stage called “Common- 


bones. 


former Empire into 


wealth” is proceeding steadily. Only 
over a few touchy security areas like 


WILL SATISFY 


Cyprus, Aden and the Persian Gulf 
do Conservative and Labor policies 
differ, and perhaps concerning some 
areas of mixed population in Africa. 
Where no such special problems 
present themselves, the Conservatives 
are today as ready to withdraw as 
their opponents. In this way, Ghana 
and Malaya, which have recently be- 
come sovereign states, will very soon 
be followed by Nigeria and the West 
Indies Federation as new members 
of the Commonwealth Club. 

But however peacefully this hand- 
over may be carried out, however 
much may be said about the like- 
mindedness of Commonwealth mem- 
ber-nations, in the harsh terms of 








power the process is for Briiain not 
much more than a retreat without a 
strategy: how long before India’s 
relationship to Britain will !\« rather 
like that of the United States? It fol- 
lows that even though Britain’s pres. 
ent Commonwealth ties, especially 
Australia New 
Zealand, are still warm and strong, 
through the mere fact of having be- 


with Canada, and 


come a power of the second rank, 
Britain is today newly on her own. 
“The sun never sets on Government 
House!” wrote Noel Coward in 1934. 
Today it has set: To maintain their 
standard of living on their crowded 
islands, the British realize increas- 
ingly that they have again been 
thrown back on their own resources, 
talents and inventiveness. 

It is, I think, this sobering reflec. 
tion which has turned the present 
phase in British politics into a slight- 
ly numbed pause. If the reassessment 
has not yet found expression in party 
politics, one can nevertheless see 
many signs of it in British life. 

The British economic situation, for 
example, is still patchy. While some 
of the country’s older industries are 
languishing, other and more modern 
industries have at the same time been 
making swift strides. In 1958, the 
automobile industry produced a rec- 
ord total of over a million cars. With 
half of shipped 


Britain in 1958 was again the world’s 


them overseas, 
largest automobile exporter (a tiny 
fraction ahead of Western Germany). 
Exports of British jet aircraft and 
engines have likewise reached new 
peaks. Britain is, of course, also ex- 
porting nuclear reactors, and at home 
a big program of nuclear power-sta- 
tions is beginning to take visible 
shape. This unevenness in the British 
industrial picture is not new. What 
is new is the way in which press and 
television been telling the 
British man-in-the-street (or as one 
should say today, the average British 


have 


viewer) that not only an abstraction ‘ 


called “Britain’s future,” but his very 
own security, will depend upon the 
efficacy of British scientific industry 
in the nuclear age. Above all, that 
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new race, television producers in per- 
petual, nervous search for an “angle,” 
have never ceased plugging this issue. 

This realization has been accom- 
panied by an interesting rise in the 
social status and popular esteem of 
British business- 
men. In the obstinately hierarchical 


industrialists and 


British society, business and indus- 
try had until quite recently been re- 
garded as less gentlemanly, on a 
lower social rung than landowners, 
the top levels of the armed services, 
the civil service, the professions and, 
of course, the City and banking. But 
the postwar years have seen quite 
a change in these popular images. 
As Roy Lewis, author of The Boss, 
an entertaining recent study of 
British business, has remarked, if a 
big British exporter, say of sports 
cars or computers, were to appear 
on a television program, he would 
be sure to be applauded by his audi- 
would be the banker, es- 


Old 


would have to justify himself and 


ence; it 
pecially if an Etonian, who 
explain his usefulness! 

Parallel with this development one 
can discern signs of a new pragmatic 
breakthrough in the ranks of the 
British Left. The new reformers hold 
that comprehensive social services 
like the National Health Service are 
on the road to 


The 


is to humanize 


only an initial step 
a Socialist society. next and 
more difficult stage 
the new Leviathan of the state, to 
eliminate its outdated and repellent 
externals, the unintelligible printed 
forms, the delays and queues at 
the 
buildings. The new task is to bring 


counters, forbidding _ public 
warmth and individuality into all 
contacts between the citizen and the 
state and to raise public services to 
the level of the best private enter- 
prise. These new long-term ideas have 
emerged from studies of the social 
services by Professor Richard M. 
Tittmuss, of the London School of 
Economics, and such disciples of 
his as Peter Townsend and Brian 
Abel-Smith: Their ideas should be 
noted, for they seem to be among 
the most productive contributions to 
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Social Democratic thought that have 
appeared for some time. 

The changing mood of the country 
is perhaps most strikingly reflected in 
the new vocal concern with remedy- 
ing shortcomings in education. Gov- 
ernment plans for the years ahead 
envisage the expenditure of several 
hundred million dollars on rebuilding 
and re-equipping state schools and 
an increase of up to 60 per cent in 
university faculty positions. But over 
and above Government plans, such 
questions as the prevailing shortage 
of science school teachers. gaps in 
British technological training, and 
the argument over so-called Com- 
prehensive Schools (large schools 
housing up to 2,000 pupils), have 
become topics of national discussion. 

While Labor stands more strongly 
behind the Comprehensive Schools, 
there is no longer much difference in 
principle the 
policies of the two political parties. 


between education 
Indeed, a recent television broadcast 
by Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Edu- 
cx*ion, seemed to me _ significant. 
Showing dramatic filmed flashes of 
American, Russian and Chinese in- 
dustrial activity, Lloyd declared: “We 
in Britain are few—that’s why every 
one of us matters.” He also observed 
that first-rate state secondary schools 
are still in the minority and that it 
is his party’s aim to build such 
schools throughout the entire country. 
Now, the Conservatives have in the 
past fought pretty hard to preserve 
educational distinctions between the 
classes. If they are now ready to 
put their weight behind a plan for 
mass education, this is one of the 
clearest signs of adjustment to the 
fact that Britain is today on her own. 

Whether the adjustment is fast 
enough to conserve Britain’s place, 
in view of all the ground already 
lost, is still an open question. But 
there is little doubt that the country 
is moving away from the travel- 
poster image of a picturesque, peace- 
fully class-ridden Britain. Today the 
picture of nuclear power stations and 
school science laboratories is coming 
increasingly to the fore. 








GLORY DAYS: WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
ANTHONY EDEN & CLEMENT ATTLEE 






Continuing the arms race, in the absence of foolproof 


inspection, will prevent war rather than cause it 


The Fantasy of Disarmament 


HE PROBLEM of disarmament and 
{gum control is one that cap- 
tures the public imagination, es- 
pecially in an age tortured by the 
specter of nuclear war. We must, of 
course, examine carefully the merits 
of every plan for disarmament or 
arms control. But it is urgent not to 
let the natural desire for peace lead 
the United States to steps that 
threaten our national security but 
do not diminish the danger of war. 

In the December issue of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
A. V. Topchiev, General Secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, makes a stirring plea for dis- 
armament. To the layman who as- 
sumes that the factual assertions of 
Academician Topchiev are correct, 
the case for disarmament on Soviet 
terms may seem compelling. Yet, on 
closer examination, Topchiev’s as- 
sumptions fit in better with Soviet 
objectives than they do with either 
historical or technological evidence. 

For instance, Topchiev _ states: 
“The stockpiling of armaments, ex- 
perience tells us, always leads to 
war.” This belief is widespread and, 
therefore, it would be a disservice in 
establishing communications with 
Soviet scientists to attack Topchiev’s 
good faith in making this assertion. 
Yet it is necessary to demonstrate its 
lack of validity. 





Morton A. KaPLan, professor of 
political science at Chicago Univer- 
sity, is a Fellow of the Center of 
International Studies at Princeton. 


By Morton A. Kaplan 


According to a study by Samuel P. 
Huntington of the Institute of War 
and Peace Studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, armament races rarely have 
led to war except in their very early 
or introductory stages. Those arma- 
ment races that do not lead to war 
early tend to stabilize peacefully. 
The theoretical investigations of 
Lewis F. Richardson indicate that 
whether armament races produce war 
or peace depends upon a number of 
highly technical factors. Indeed, 
those of us who can remember back 
to the 1930s know that it was a 
failure of Britain and France to enter 
into an armament race with Nazi 
Germany that contributed to World 
War II. 

Recent investigations by T. C. 
Schelling of the Rand Corporation 
have demonstrated that increasing 
the number of nuclear weapons sites 
may have an important role in stabi- 
lizing international politics and re- 
ducing the danger of war. For 
assume that the Soviet 
Union could use each of its nuclear 
installations to knock out an Ameri- 
can nuclear base with .5 probability. 
Assume, further, that the Soviet 
Union would not be willing to attack 
the U.S. unless it could reduce the 
American installations to less than 
250, because any larger number of 
American bases could do more re- 
taliatory damage to the Soviet Union 
than it would be willing to accept. 
Then if the U.S. had 500 nuclear 
installations, the Soviet Union could 
afford a surprise attack with 500 


instance, 


nuclear bases of its own. If, how- 
ever, the U.S. had 1,000 nuclear in- 
stallations, the Soviet Union would 
need 2,000 hefore it would be willing 
to launch a surprise attack. And if 
the U.S. had 2,000 nuclear installa- 
tions, the Soviet Union would need 
6,000. 

Thus the larger the number of 
nuclear installations, under the stated 
assumptions, the less dangerous any 
given change in the relative balance 
of military capabilities might be. 
In other words, if the U.S. has 500 
installations, a Soviet increase from 
400 to 500 installations might be so 
frightening that the U.S. might have 
a rational incentive for preventive 
war. If, however, the U.S. had 2,000 
installations, a Soviet increase from 
1,500 to 3,000 installations might not 
be very dangerous. (The numbers 
are designed only to illustrate the 
nature of the problem, not to indicate 
the actual figures which provide 
safety.) The larger the number of 
nuclear installations, the greater and 
the more costly the preparations for 
surprise attack would become. It 
would be almost impossible to main- 
tain secrecy, and the effort to build 
a striking force large enough to risk 
a surprise attack might seriously 
strain a nation’s economy. This holds 
both for the U.S. and the USSR. 

The disadvantages of calling off 
the arms race at this time do not 
flow only from the number of bases 
needed for stabilizing peace. The 
nature of the weapons employed in 
the security networks of the U.S. 
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nd the Soviet Union also plays an 
important role in determining the 
gability 


yace. Calling off the arms race now 


or precariousness of the 


yould stifle the technological devel- 
ment of new weapons. Yet new 
yeapons developments appear most 
promisin ¢ from the standpoint of 
keeping the peace or of minimizing 
the costs of war. 

installations, ex- 


Present nuclear 


ept for manned aircraft, depend 
upon fixed bases and liquid fuels. 
Their positions are known to poten- 
tial attackers and they cannot be 
placed in a state of readiness for up 


to eight hours. Only a small per- 
g ) | 


ind 


centage of our manned aircraft can 
be kept in the air constantly or at a 
ready alert. These forces are there- 
fore highly vulnerable. Even apart 
from aggressive motivations, the vul- 
nerability of present nuclear systems 
May create a temptation to strike first 
rather than to give a potential enemy 
an opportunity to strike first with 





relative A world with 
vulnerable nuclear installations is a 


impunity. 


hazardous and unpleasant place to 
live in. 
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If, however, nuclear installations 
were not very vulnerable, either be- 
cause they were hard-based or be- 
cause they were mobile or perhaps 
based on submarines, it would be 
dangerous to attack a nation possess- 
ing them. It would not be possible 
to knock out the retaliatory forces 
of the attacked nation, and therefore 
a large-scale surprise attack would 
insure a massive retaliatory counter- 
attack. Thus a surprise attack is not 
likely to occur under these circum- 
stances. 

The advantages of highly invul- 
nerable nuclear bases are even great- 
er. Topchiev refers to the danger of 


IF AN ATTACKER CANNOT STRIKE BY SURPRISE, THE COST OF NUCLEAR WAR WOULD BE TOO HIGH’ 


an accident or of a mad pilot’s 
dropping a nuclear bomb. If nuclear 
systems were highly vulnerable, it 
might not prove feasible to wait for 
evidence concerning the scope of the 
attack in such a case. It might be 
desirable to strike back in full force, 
because of the need to use existing 
against the 


nuclear installations 


enemy's military bases and civilian 


centers before one’s own striking 
forces could be knocked out. 
If, however, the installations that 


house the striking forces of both the 
USSR and the U.S. were highly in- 
vulnerable, each nation’s nuclear 
striking forces would be most useful 
against populations and resources 
and not against nuclear bases. In 
this case, there would be no reason 
to engage in instant massive retalia- 
tion, because such retaliation would 
not diminish significantly the ability 
of the enemy to retaliate massively. 
In turn, even 


bases would still be available to hit 


if one waited, these 


the enemy’s population and resources 
if this attack were massive. There- 
fore it would be desirable to wait so 
as to see whether a genuine massive 





attack were in progress before de- 
ciding how to respond. 

If technological weapons develop- 
ments are permitted, rather than fore- 
closed, the power of accidents or 
mad pilots to start major thermo- 
greatly 
diminished. In addition, the present 
dangerous fail-safe procedures over 


nuclear wars would be 


the Arctic regions would no longer 
be necessary. 

These considerations bring into 
question Topchiev’s comment that 






“priority should be given to disarma- 
ment and not to control.” Disarma- 
desirable; 
without control 
would only permit the Soviet Union 


ment is not necessarily 
but disarmament 


to evade its obligations as it has, 
case of the 
Korean armistice, which was evaded 


for instance, in the 
massively the day after the arms 
agreements were signed. Even though 
agreements are violated, democracies 
find it difficult to renounce them, and 
serious changes in the balance of 
military force might occur before 
counter-measures were taken. 

Yet, if a genuinely effective con- 
trol and warning system were pos- 
sible, this might prove very valuable. 
This would be especially true for 
the next few years, during which 
nuclear bases will remain highly 
vulnerable to surprise attack. For 
even in the present period, if an at- 
tacker cannot catch his opponent by 
surprise, the costs of nuclear war 
probably would be too high. Peace 
can be maintained best, therefore, by 
inspection rather than by disarma- 
ment or by the removal of American 
bases from Europe. 

By concentrating its efforts on the 
reduction of American bases abroad, 
the Soviet at the 


Geneva disarmament conference, that 


Union indicated, 
it is interested primarily in political 
advantages rather than in reducing 
the mutual danger of surprise attack. 
The American deterrent system, in 
the absence of operational ICBMs, 
will require European air and missile 
bases for its effectiveness during the 
next few years. The Soviet proposals 
undoubtedly would reduce the pos- 
sibility of surprise attack against the 
Soviet Union, but they would also 
minimize the pessibility of an effec- 
tive of Western 
Europe. Moreover, an American mili- 
tary withdrawal might have tragic 
psychological consequences for the 
solidarity of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization nations. 

It is not likely, therefore, that the 
Soviet Union expects its proposals to 
be accepted. On the other hand, it 
is unlikely that the 


military defense 


Union 


Soviet 


genuinely fears a surprise attack by 
the U.S. If America did not carry out 
attack when the Soviet 
Union was unable to strike back at 
the U.S., it is hardly likely to do 
so when the Soviet Union does have 
that capability. Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev is an intelligent man 


such an 


and he knows this. But his proposals 
make good propaganda—even more 
so in Asia and Africa than in Europe. 
They are simple and easy to under- 
stand. “Do away with military bases 
and do away with war.” 

But do the Soviets really desire 
the kind 


would reduce the danger of surprise 


of control measures that 





KHRUSHCHEV: NO INSPECTION 


attack? That they do is doubtful; 
for it is advantageous to them to 
hold the threat of surprise attack 
over the West. The possibility is so 
frightening that it is politically use- 
ful to them. 

The debate over disarmament 
obscures the vital fact that the chief 
danger of surprise attack stems from 
the nature of the Soviet political sys- 
tem. If there were an opposition party 
in the Soviet Union, if foreigners 
could travel freely, if there were a 
free press and legislative investiga- 
tions of military policy, the Soviet 
Union could permit the kind of in- 
spection that would minimize the 
possibility of surprise attack. If, in 





addition, informants were \ewarded 
and given asylum by an international 
arms-control agency, real, perhaps 
total, disarmament would become a 
possibility. Although atomic weapons 
can, theoretically, be hidden from 
inspection, the information would 
almost surely be leaked if there were 
no fear of political reprisal. One 
could then afford to disarm, for the 
public measures necessary for any 
nation to rearm sufficiently to launch 
a major war would be impossible 
to hide. Therefore there would al- 
ways be sufficient warning to react 
in time. 

Besides the technical minimization 
of the dangers of surprise, which the 
Soviet delegates at Geneva refused to 
consider, there is one important area 
where the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
might be able to agree. It would be 
dangerous if nuclear weapons become 
widespread, for they are potentially 
cheap. In the hands of some future 
Nasser all sorts of trouble might re- 
sult, particularly if it proves difficult 
to determine who launched the at- 
tack. It is important to reach an 
agreement forbidding the spread of 
nuclear under 
international control. Nuclear weap- 
ons are least dangerous when the) 
are monopolized. The world cannot 
be changed radically enough to 
eliminate such weapons. The know! 
edge necessary to produce them is our 
inescapable heritage unless we kill 
all physical scientists. But we can 
still control the distribution of nu- 
clear weapons. 

If the Soviet 
about reducing the dangers of the 
nuclear age, it should begin to make 
serious proposals. This is not to 
assert that the American position has 
always been correct and the Soviet 
always 


installations except 


Union is serious 


wrong. Khrushchev’s pro- 
posals for ground point controls 
should have been explored more 
thoroughly. But if the Soviet Union 
is serious, then it must not make. 
almost exclusively, proposals which 
reduce the security of the U.S. and 
decrease the stability of the existing 
nuclear balance. 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


HERE IS not a spot in our Fed- 
= Government where the tax- 
payer gets a better run for his money 
than in the Voice of America. In the 
great war which divides the world. 
the experts who operate the VOA 
hold our most vital point. This is a 
struggle of ideas, In the end it will 
not be bombs or rockets that will 
win. What matters is how peoples 
line up for or against democracy, for 
or against dictatorship. 

I am not saying that we should 
spend less on submarines or air- 
planes or rockets, There may be spots 
in our defense appropriations where 
we can save money, but I don’t know 
where they are. What I am maintain- 
ing is that we should give complete 
and enthusiastic support to our men 
who are directing the American 
forces in the war of ideas. 

When you enter the quarters of the 
VOA in the Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare, in Washing- 
ton, the first impression is of crowd- 
ing. People, desks, filing-cases, type- 
writers, broadcasting equipment, tele- 
phones elbow one another. Employes 
are sitting virtually in each others 
laps, | suppose that when the execu- 
tives of the Voice go before the ap- 
propriation committees of the House 
and Senate they ask for more space. 
But among those who suffer from the 
lack of elbow-room, you never hear 
a complaint. 

What strikes an outsider about the 
executives, researchers, writers and 
broadcasters of the VOA is that they 
are not just Federal jobholders. Their 
earnestness sets the tone of the place. 
There is no loafing. feet-on-desk, as 
there is in some other departments. 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Loud and Clear 
Voice of the U.S. 


You soon get at the secret of this 
busyness. The purpose of the Voice 
is to fight Communism. There is no 
spot in the U.S, where this battle is 
carried on more consciously or with 
more definite motive. These people 
are not against Communism just be- 
cause they are paid to line up that 
way. Many of them—perhaps most— 
have met Communism face to face, 
have suffered because of it, and hence 
have a deep-down and practical un- 
derstanding of it. They are against 
it because they know it. 

This brings me to two of the men 
at the head of the organization. The 
Director is Henry Loomis, a lively 
chap who radiates vitality. Before 
you have talked with him five min- 
utes, you come to the conclusion 
that he is a born administrator. When 
you read his biography, you learn 
that he has been trained for leader- 
ship in the most modern way. He is 
a combination of scientist and busi- 
nessman, having studied at Harvard, 
the University of California and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, where he served as assistant to 
the President. He was brought to 
Washington by Dr. James R. Killian, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology. Add to all 
this experience Loomis’ native en- 
ergy and he seems to have been 
specifically designed for his job. 

Since the chief activity of the 
Voice is radio broadcasting, another 
big man is the Radio Manager, Barry 
Zorthian. Each day he has charge of 
100 separate broadcasts in 39 lan- 
guages. In the world-wide field some- 
thing changes practically every day. 
The Russians may move into a new 


spot. Some Near East country may 
show signs of slipping. Violence may 
break out somewhere. A new broad- 
cast may be called for. Perhaps a 
wave-length must be changed or a 
broadcast in a new language under- 
taken. The Voice must be on its toes 
every minute, ready to throw over- 
board old plans and adopt new ones. 
Before coming to the Voice, Zor- 
thian got his training as a newspaper 
man and as news editor of the Inter- 
Section of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


national 


Under this sort of leadership, the 
VOA is constantly prepared to jump 
in quickly and take advantage of any 
new situation which may develop. For 
example, when Soviet Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan had dinner with 
American trade union leaders, Liston 
Oak, Labor Editor of the Voice, pre- 
pared a summary of what was said 
which took in the main points covered 
by John Herling in his New LEADER 
article (“U.S. Labor vs. Mikoyan,” 
February 2)—and this hot stuff was 
quickly beamed out over the world 
and, especially, into Russia. 

Russian jamming, of course, grows 
constantly more effective. Enormous 
sums are spent on it. This is one proof 
of our effectiveness. Moscow would 
not spend hundreds of millions to 
keep us out if we were not getting in. 
When the present Polish Government 
took over, it found that its predeces- 
sor had*been spending 27 million dol- 
lars a year on jamming and decided 
that it did not pay. So now our mes- 
sages go into Poland unhindered and 
are widely listened to. And these 
broadcasts are now supported by a 
monthly magazine in the Polish lan- 
guage. It is called America Illustrated 
and is sold on newsstands every- 
where for about 20 cents. Its lively 
and well-illustrated articles about life 
in the U.S. have roused so much in- 
terest that it is rapidlly bought up 
wherever it is displayed. Zorthian 
reports that the satellite countries are 
comparatively easy to penetrate. The 
land of the Soviets is tougher and 
more expensive. But the Voice never 
gives up. The world is its parish. 
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By Lewis S. Feuer 


A Tribute to J. Salwyn Schapiro 


MAN OF WISDOM is rare in this 
age of anxiety, anomie and 
analysis. My teacher, J. 


Schapiro, is such a man. He is now 
entering his 80th year, but he finds 


Salwyn 


the same joy in his work as he did 
30 years ago when we used to see 
him at the New York Public Library, 
working indefatigably in the eve- 
nings on his book on Condorcet. 

Few of us at City College knew 
the intense personal drama which 
was behind the books and lectures 
of our professor. Schapiro is of that 
pioneer group, the children of poor 
Jewish immigrants, who first made 
the leap from a pre-feudal, tribal 
culture to the world of liberal ideas. 
He had to fend for himself alone 
in New York from the time he was 
15 years old. His first job was as 
an elevator boy in a coffin factory. 
He went from job to job, earning 
his bread. 

In those days, Felix Adler was 
something of a prophet to East-Side 
boys, a Moses from the West side, 
who replaced the eroding Sinaitic 
tablets with sermons on Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative. Schapiro used 
to live through the tedious weekdays 
for the liberation of those Sunday 
lectures. He began to spend his spare 
hours at the University Settlement 
House, where he met a remarkable 
group of youngsters—Henry Mos- 
kowitz, Paul Abelson, Jacob Shufro. 
Jacob Epstein. One of them, the 
janitor’s son, Paul Klapper, persuad- 





Lewis S. FEvER, who studied under 


Professor Schapiro at City College, 
is an associate professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of California. 
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ed Schapiro to take the entrance 
examination at City College and 
tutored him himself. 

Liberalism has been the theme of 
Schapiro’s life-work. It began with 
the religious liberalism of the Ethi- 
cal Movement and moved on to social 
and economic liberalism. He learned 
his craft as a historian from the 
father of the “new history,” James 
Harvey Robinson. Schapiro’s first 
work, a pathfinding study on the 
Reformation, sought out the eco- 
nomic issues which breathed struggle 
into religious differences. The great 
pre-war debates of Socialism and 
the labor movement turned Scha- 
piro’s research to more contemporary 
problems. Besides, he never liked 
Martin Luther; the “god-centered 
man” was too often the surface for 
intolerant ego-centeredness. 

The writings of John Morley led 
Schapiro to read the French philoso- 
phes. The ensuing years of devoted 
labor have made Schapiro America’s 
historian of 


most distinguished 


liberalism, the interpreter of Con- 
and John Stuart Mill. No 


writer has been more sensitive to the 


dorcet 


different meanings of liberalism— 
religious, intellectual, political and 
economic, because they have all been 
moments in Schapiro’s own intel- 
lectual evolution. 

His discerning essay on Mill gave 
the definitive answer to those who 
have charged that liberalism is solely 
an ideology of the middle class. He 
traced its transformation from its 
bourgeois origin into a universal 
classless aspiration, the ingredient 
which preserves democracy from its 
degradation into an ideology of the 





least common denominator. Two 
generations of college students have 
read his Modern and Contemporary 
European History, which with its sale 
in several hundred thousand copies, 
has been the leading textbook of the 
new history in American colleges and 
universities. 

Many people profess liberalism 
intellectually but never feel at one 
with it emotionally. Not so Schapiro. 
He treats men as equals spontaneous- 
ly. I remember how our class in 
social history was taken aback when 
he said some of us might become 
like his student, Lewis Mumford, 
lecturers and writers. To subway 
undergraduates from the Lower East 
Side and the Bronx, it was a new 
experience to be addressed as equals 
in a 


taking. 


creative intellectual under- 

Above all, Schapiro was free from 
the sin of professional pride, the 
anxiety for universal knowledge 
which peculiarly beset City College 
students and 
would state his doubts and _ uncer- 
tainties plainly. Also he had learned 
from his favorite novelist, Anatole 
France, how the spirit of fanaticism 


teachers. Schapiro 


could transfer itself easily from re- 
ligion to politics. 

Brilliance, in its quest for the 
piercing remark, is too often asso- 
ciated with aggression toward others. 
Schapiro has achieved the rare union 
of kindliness and insight. His achieve 
ment is abiding. His former students 
will especially cherish what they 
learned from a teacher whose classes 
had a spirit that withstood the storms 
of dogma, and whose words grow 
in meaning with the years. 
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Responsible Pan-African nationalism offers genuine opportunity for 


Western statesmanship that should not be lost to Soviet initiative 


THE SPIRIT OF ACCRA 


ACCRA 

HE RECENT All-African Peoples 
Tie metemmen produced the antici- 
pated list of public resolutions and 
acts: It condemned European coloni- 
alism and rule by resident European 
minorities, it supported both imme- 
diate independence for all African 
states and Pan-African unity, and it 
established a permanent Pan-African 
organization at Accra. Equally im- 
portant, for the first time the con- 
ference brought together diverse and 
representative nationalist leaders 
from North Africa, English-speaking 
West, East and Central Africa, Ethi- 
opia, Togoland and the 
Cameroons, as well as minority ele- 


Guinea, 


ments from the African republics of 
the French Community. 

The historic nature of this con- 
tinent-wide convocation was drama- 
tized by the presence of African dele- 
gates from the Belgian Congo, An- 
gola and the Union of South Africa. 
In the unusual milieu of a confer- 
ence on Africa, run by Africans, in a 
State governed by Africans, the dele- 
gates parlayed their common denomi- 
nator of anti-colonialism into a psy- 
chological enthusiasm and moral 
nationalist 
ments throughout the continent. 


sustenance for move- 





John A. Marcum, an assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Col- 
gate University, is currently en- 
gaged in research in French West 
and Equatorial Africa under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. Readers 
will remember his report on the 
newly-proclaimed African republic 
of Guinea, “Report on Guinea,” in 


our issue of December 1, 1958. 
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By John A. Marcum 


On the less publicized side, the 
Accra meeting served as the occasion 
for some important diplomatic and 
political maneuvers destined to weigh 
heavily upon the future of Africa. 
Kwame Nkrumah 
and Guinea’s President Sekou Touré 


Prime Minister 


set the stage by announcing the 
Ghana-Guinea Union shortly before 
the conference opened. This action 
impressed many of the delegates and 
reinforced Nkrumah’s claim to Pan- 
African leadership. 

However, opposition to a Ghana- 
led African union promptly mani- 
fested itself at the conference. Leaders 
from Nigeria, especially the capable 
Action Group delegation (Western 
Region), made it clear that the 371 
million people of the Nigerian Fed- 
eration scheduled for independence 
in 1960, rather than the seven million 
people of the Ghana-Guinea Union, 
should be the motor force for West 
African unity. In this light, the pub- 
lic and private reception reserved for 
Nkrumah on his forthcoming tour 
of the Nigerian Federation will be 
very significant. 

The one major, governing party 
from an African republic of the 
French Community in attendance, the 
Senegalese Progressive Union, spoke 
for several Community republics in 
placing a priority upon union within 
French-speaking Africa, The result 
has been the rapid regrouping of a 
major portion of former French West 
Africa into a potentially rival politi- 
cal force, the Federation of Mali. The 
United Arab Republic and Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee delega- 
tions dragged their feet on the issue 





of establishing a permanent organi- 
zation at Accra, for such an act rep- 
resents a threat to Cairo’s “African 
mission.” 

Finally, the plight of Ghana’s own 
United Party parliamentary opposi- 





NKRUMAH: CLAIM 


TO LEADERSHIP 


tion, which argues that Nkrumah in- 
tends to emulate Sekou Touré’s sin- 
gle-party system, as shown by the 
arrest without trial of many of its 
leaders, has provoked misgivings 
among some African leaders as to 
Ghana’s qualifications for Pan-Afri- 
can stewardship. Therefore, though 
the principle of African union was 
agreed upon by the overwhelming 
majority of the delegates, the leader- 
ship for such unification was left in 
doubt. 

Illustrative is the fact that though 
it was agreed in principle that a 
Guinean would be selected to head 










the secretariat of the new permanent 
organization, the actual Guinean 
nominee, Abdoulaye Diallo, failed to 
get steering committee approval be- 
cause of his past association with the 
Communist-controlled World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions (WFTU). The 
secretary-generalship was left tem 


porarily vacant with a young Ghana- 


jan to act in the interim as adminis- 


merry pe 


TOURE: AN IMPORTANT MANEUVER 


trative secretary. It is perhaps not 
irrevelant to note that Sekou Touré 
recently named Abdoulaye Diallo as 
Guinean Minister-Resident in Accra, 
where the former vice-president of 
the WFTU may still be considered 
available for Pan-African responsi- 
bilities. 

\ significant and little advertised 
aspect of the Accra Conference was 
the quiet and disquieting contact 
work done by members of three con- 
tingents, the United Arab Republic 
(UAR), from the 
\fro-Asian Solidarity Committee, the 
(PAL- 
Communist) from Dakar and the af- 


fable 


Union. Their work was given an in- 


assist 


with an 
African Independence Party 


observers from the Soviet 


itial send-off when Soviet Premier 


Nikita 


Communist Premier Chou En-lai sent 


Khrushchev and Chinese 
greetings at the opening of the con- 
ference. By way of contrast, it re- 
quired great labor to get an official 


12 





expression of interest by Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon toward the end 
of the conference. 

Meanwhile, young nationalists 
from “hard core” colonial areas like 
Angola and the Union of South Afri- 
ca were thoroughly worked over by 
the UAR-PAI-USSR 


They 


arms from Eastern Europe and links 


triumvirate. 
were offered exile in Cairo, 
with African and European Commu- 
nist students in Europe. At least some 
of these offers were rejected. How- 
ever, the initial contacts have been 
made, and in some cases time and 
frustration may render the standing 
offers more attractive. 

In this 


served to single out two questions 


respect, the conferences 


crucial to American relations with 
Africa. 


countries such as Kenya, Nyasaland, 


How long will leaders in 


the Union of South Africa and An- 
gola guard a faith in the efficacy of 
political evolution by pacific means? 
And to what extent are American ties 
to Portugal and the Union of South 
Africa to be allowed to jeopardize 
relations with an entire continent? 
The United 


tirely absent from Accra. A varied 


States was not en- 


assortment of unofficial representa- 
tives were there, including scholars, 
journalists and at least two distinct 
“activist” elements. One was repre- 
sented conspicuously by Mrs. W. E. B. 
Du Bois and Mrs. Paul Robeson, 
the former of whom read a melo- 
dramatic, enthusiastically received, 
fellow-traveling exhortation from her 
ailing husband. A second and more 
positive role was played by George 
Houser and the American Committee 
on Africa and by Irving Brown of 
the AFL-CIO. These latter two could 
take real satisfaction in their past 
sponsorship of a visit to the U.S. by 


conference c! 


1airman Tom Mboya: 
For Kenya’s young nationalist leader 
presided over the conference with a 


which did 


much to prevent the gathering from 


firmness and maturity 
degenerating into an anti-Western 
free-for-all. 

It remains nevertheless true that 
in terms of long-range governmental 


spade-work, the U.S., the only major 
Western nation which was not dis. 
qualified as a colonial power and 
which might have displayed an in. 
terest in the Accra Conference with. 
out upsetting its European alliances, 
chose to leave the field to anti-West. 
ern forces. The easily avoidable im. 
pression of a lack of interest on the 
part of the American Government 
constituted a slight quickly felt and 
resented by sensitive African national. 
ists who want above all else to be 
taken seriously. 

Finally, an appraisal of the Accra 
Conference must take into account 
the particular climate, the tumultuous 
good humor, which characterized the 
gathering from its first session, and 
which persisted despite the tribula- 
tions of inadequate translation serv- 
ices, long, repetitious speeches and 
tedious hours of rushed, ill-organized 
committee work. The conference was 
an exuberant display of “African per- 
sonality.” 

At the closing plenary session, the 
public, which had been waiting at 
length for the doors to open, rushed 
in to occupy the Community Center 
chairs. The chairman politely ap- 
pealed to them to relinquish these 
seats to the slower-moving official 
delegates and observers, including 
many Europeans, for whom they were 
reserved, Immediately, without grum- 
bling, several hundred people moved 
to the wings of the hall. 

Then, after the 
joined with great pleasure in singing 


gathering had 


a variety of spiritual-style “freedom 
songs,” and while Nkrumah waited 
patiently on stage to deliver his sol- 
emn, statesmanlike closing address, 
the chairman cited lists of food dona- 
tions to the conference dining hall 
from Ghanaian farmers and an- 
nounced that a pair of car keys had 
been found and turned into the sec- 
retariat office where they might be 
claimed by their owner, Such was 
the ingenuous, human spirit of Accra, 
the “African personality” which rep- 
resents a major foundation and hope 
for the future political unity of 


Africa. 
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Traveler’s Notebook — 2 





Visit to Poland 


By John Kenneth Galbraith 


HERE IS a good deal of con- 

fusion in Polish 
thinking, as the 
morning brought out. The importance 
of raising agricultural productivity 
is stressed. This would get the same 
output with fewer people. But there 
is also worry about the number of 


agricultural 
discussion this 


young people who are leaving the 
farms, and you hear it argued that 
peasant incomes must be good to 
keep people on the land. Yet every- 
one also agrees that Polish agricul- 
ture is over-populated. These incon- 
sistencies occasionally come into a 
single conversation. 

This afternoon I strolled through 
the shopping area. It has suddenly 
become very warm and a _ large 
crowd was out. There was a long 
queue at a stand where lemons were 
for sale. In a food store there were 
two other long queues—one I think 
for freshly ground coffee, although 
I couldn’t see without being obvious. 
I went into the largest department 
store which was far from prepossess- 
ing. | was impressed by the energy 
with which people dashed up the 
escalators until I saw that this was 
necessary for they were not running. 
The merchandise looks wretchedly 
poor. 


A terrific thunderstorm cut short 





With this second article in a three- 
part series on his recent trip to 
Europe, John Kenneth Galbraith 
concludes his observations on Po- 
land. The final section will deal with 
Yugoslavia. A fuller account of his 
impressions has been published as 
a book, Journey to Poland and 
Yugoslavia, by Harvard Univ. Press. 


_—,, 
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our tour, and I returned to the hotel 
for dinner. My food habits are be- 
coming a trifle monotonous. Pending 
completion of the kitchen, the hotel 
serves only ham or eggs or both. I 
have had these whenever I have eaten 
here and, although excellent, the pos- 
sible 
limited. The vodka is extremely help- 
ful. 


At the university celebrations, the 


combinations are somewhat 


Polish economist, Oskar Lange, com- 
mented on the brilliance and variety 
of the academic dress in contrast with 
the University of Chicago. “You see 
the advantage of socialism when it 
has feudal traditions.” 

I needed something to read today 
and found a cheap edition of Frank 
Norris’ The Octopus, product of a 
Leipzig publisher. The jacket says 
it is a valuable and vivid account 
of the grinding tendencies of Ameri- 
can capitalism. I would think it is 
a troublesome point for the aver- 
age local reader that the grindees 
are ten-thousand-acre wheat-ranchers. 
Kulaks. The jacket also explains, 
helpfully, that 


tendencies are an “error.” 


Norris’ anarchistic 

I came home early. We are housed 
in a fine, large, 19th-century Lublin 
hotel—a_ pleasant and _ spacious 
change after the compact modern 
rooms of the Grand Hotel in War- 
saw. There was a slight contretemps 
when we discovered they had, logical- 
ly enough, made up two beds in the 
bedroom—one for myself and one 
for my charming guide—and none 
in the large living-room which I 
occupy. Things were straightened 
out, 


The police patrol in pairs here 
with slung rifles. There is a soft 
drink in Poland called Agricola. 


] HAD planned to give but one lec- 
ture in Cracow. However, three 
had been scheduled and I agreed to 
the change. Everyone was pleased 
when I said that I was being exploited 
by the workers’ state. This reminds 
me of the most popular Polish story. 
“Do you know the difference between 
capitalism and Communism? Under 
capitalism man exploits man, Under 
Communism it is just the reverse.” 

After the lecture I had an odd ac- 
cident, With one or two of the profes- 
sors, I strolled through the streets 
and parks—the latter are rich and 
green and bursting with lilacs—and 
eventually I turned off close to my 
hotel. Then I discovered that I was 
not on the right street and also that 
on my arrival this morning I had not 
noticed the name of my hotel. After 
some search | made my problem 
known—or tried to—in another hotel. 
The clerk took me to be a candidate 
for the local insane asylum. My hav- 
ing failed to notice either the name 
of the hotel or that of the street 
seemed to him wholly implausible. 
The conversation was in German and 
I was conscious that I was making no 
sense. But presently he directed me to 
another hotel where I would at least 
be understood. This turned out to be 
mine. 

Last night in Lublin, I investigated 
the position of lawyers in the socialist 
state. A few practice privately. The 
rest are joined in collectives, and fees 
are charged for the group as a whole 
and divided with due regard to rank. 

A well-informed individual has 
given me an account of the economic 
policy of the early *50s, Investment 
goods naturally had a high priority in 
the Six-Year Plan, and in 195] and 
1952 the tensions accompanying the 
Korean War brought a great increase 
in armament investment. Adjusting 
for the relatively low level of capital 
goods prices, he thinks that with de- 
fense Poland was investing about 40 
per cent of national income in 1952. 
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This brought a reduction in living 
standards and, along with the col- 
lectivization, cultivated the discon- 
tent which culminated in the 1956 
disorders. Now arms investment has 
been much reduced, but there is still 
a deep conviction that this generation 
must sacrifice for the next—“We face 
twenty years of austerity.” I asked 
him why this generation should give 
up so much for the next—why, since 
it isn’t a question of starvation or 
physical privation, people now living 
might not be given a better break 
at the price of a slower rate of growth. 
He said there was an increasing ten- 
dency to make this argument. 


M' LAST lecture was at 10 A.M. at 
the university. The attendance 
was good and the discussion, which 
was alert and friendly, lasted until 
about noon. Then I called on Oskar 
Lange at the Polish Parliament 
building. The Chamber was in ses- 
sion, and we listened to a speech or 
two while Lange—who sits on the 
ministerial bench—was being told of 
our arrival. About half the seats were 
filled. In reassuring parallel with 
Western democracy, no one was pay- 
ing the slightest attention. 

The position here is an interesting 
one and not well understood. In the 
democratic state the representative 
requirements of government take far 
more people than can, in fact, be 
employed in the business of govern- 
ing. To avoid the disaster of their 
participation, but while also avoiding 
the appearance of idleness, we have 
speeches. Any number of people can 
be occupied in making speeches or, 
more particularly, in serving as an 
audience. While it is often supposed 
that speeches are for the purpose of 
communicating ideas, in fact they are 
primarily for the purpose of disguis- 
ing the unemployment that is inevita- 
ble in the democratic process. I was 
glad to see that this great democratic 
invention is also useful in a Com- 
munist state. 

At 5 p.m. I was to be interviewed 
by the overseas English service of 
the Polish radio. But after some re- 
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flection I declined. The questions, 
which they had given me in advance, 
were quite innocent. But any overseas 
radio operation is for propaganda 
purposes. I suspect that scholarly 
goals are best served by avoiding 
even the appearance of such in- 
volvement. | wouldn’t advise a Polish 
professor who is in the United States 
to go on the Voice of America, I 
did give a press interview which was 
briefly reported. 

During the afternoon I had a long 
talk with a former American Com- 
munist party member who was either 
deported to Poland some years ago 
or who left in anticipation of immedi- 
ate deportation. He has seen a lot of 
Polish workers and is an old and ex- 
perienced Party worker and organ- 
izer. He says the workers are in a 
difficult mood. If asked, they would 
say, with all sincerity, that they are 
against a return to capitalism. But 
they are equally against the present 
order, 

I asked him what the workers 
wanted. He said, “I don’t really know 
—just a better life. They want a sys- 
tem that works. They don’t know 
what that is.” 

Finally, | asked him how he found 
his own life in Poland. He said, “The 
work is interesting enough. But if 
you want the truth, I’m homesick as 
hell.” I would gather he thinks Social- 
ism still might work, but not in Po- 
land. 

He told me his wife and child have 
just got a visa to visit the United 
States. Now he has to struggle to 
get a Polish exit permit for them 
while the United States visa is still 
valid. He made an interesting con- 
versational slip. “My wife was never 
a Communist, She is completely hon- 
est.” 

Only once was there a suggestion 
of secret police activity. A foreign 
diplomat with whom | talked said 
his house was not safe and he kept 
the radio going while we conversed. 
Nothing that he said seemed very 
dangerous by Polish standards, and 
it is my over-all impression that the 
police, if they do listen, must be as- 





tonished when they hear anything 
that isn’t critical of the Government, 
More generally, the problem of Po. 
land seems to be one of reconciling 
a very high state of intellectual 
achievement with a very low level of S 
economic life. Everyone is aware that 
life is better in Western Europe, and 
this is the standard for comparison, 
The result is deep dissatisfaction and 
articulate and uninhibited criticism, 
A narrow and restrained economic 
life is no doubt possible in a culturally 
backward community, and many such 





communities would think Polish = 
standards highly satisfactory. But ] 
such contentment cannot so easily CO F cori 
exist with a brilliantly critical intel | \4;. 
lectual life. Bar 

Geography makes a socialist eco J jy 
nomic order more or less an impera J nad 


tive. Even the least reconciled do not ible 


talk of much change here. While good 


relations with the USSR are essential, . 
even the most ardent Communists save 
with whom [ talked consider them- pen 
selves Poles first. Certainly the notion J ¢,, 


that all Communists take their orders § 
willingly and automatically from 


cur 
Moscow—Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, \ 
of course, excepted—can be a prime F 4,1, 
source of error. citt 

It is hard to overestimate the de- for 


sire of the Polish intellectuals, again | 4, 
including a good many members of J yy, 
the high bureaucracy and press— 























and in particular the university peo 4 
ple—to be considered part of the § ,,, 
West. Literally everyone you em § o¢ 
counter is dreaming of a visit to § ,, 
Western Europe or the United States. J yp, 
Without this prospect one imagines § ,; 
that life for quite a few, especially § ,., 
of the younger people, would seem § p, 
hopelessly dull and uninviting. A a 
“Ford Fellowship” is the new Jeru 
salem. rel 
My lectures are to be published as § jy), 
a book in Poland and both transla § 7 
tion and publication have been ar § jg 
ranged. Many apologies have been pe 
made for the inability to transmit § _ 
royalties, but they are to accumulate § p, 
to my account in zloty. So I shall of 
have a certain capital position come § 4, 





the revolution. 
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N DECEMBER 1958, a group of West 
European countries executed a 
series of trade and payments decisions 
which transform the 
European economy during the next 
two decades. A number of countries 
made their currencies fully convert- 
ible for non-residents. Until now, few 
foreigners could turn pounds, francs, 


promise to 


marks or lire, earned from trade or 
investment, into dollars, They could 
only exchange one European currency 
for another. Henceforth, foreigners 
will be able to buy and sell European 
currencies without restriction, 

West Germany, in fact, has ex- 
tended the same privileges to its own 
citizens. Germans may now purchase 
foreign currencies freely and may 
therefore buy goods or invest any- 
where in the world. Concomitantly, 
they need no longer surrender foreign 
of Ger- 


many. France has changed the value 


currencies earned outside 











of its currency. The franc was de- 
valued by 17.55 per cent, to 493 to 
the dollar. As a result, French goods 
will now be cheaper for foreigners 
and foreign goods more expensive for 
Frenchmen. French exports should 
increase and imports should decline. 

As a consequence of these financial 
teforms, the European Payments 
Union has been put out of business. 
This institution was established in 
1950 to facilitate recovery in Euro- 
pean trade. Each month, each mem- 
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Trade and currency strains darken prospects of economic community 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON 
THE COMMON MARKET 


By Peter B. Kenen 


ber country reported to EPU its net 
payments position vis-d-vis the other 
countries of Western Europe. Surplus 
countries received three-quarters of 
the sum owed to them in dollars and 
extended credit to EPU for the re- 
maining quarter. Similarly, deficit 
countries paid off three-quarters of 
their current deficit in dollars and re- 
ceived credits from EPU for the rest. 

Clearly, the EPU arrangements en- 
couraged discrimination against the 
dollar and other hard currencies. One 
million dollars of imports from the 
United States cost Britain one million 
in gold or dollars. One million dollars 
of imports from France, however, 
would have cost Britain only $750,- 
000 in gold or dollars. Trade within 
Europe, then, was to be preferred to 
trade beyond Europe. But as Euro- 
pean currencies are now convertible, 
the operations of EPU can be ended; 
since pounds can be freely exchanged 
for dollars, a Frenchman who sells 
goods to Britain for sterling can easily 
and legally sell all his sterling for dol- 
lars, He has no cause to put the trans- 
action through EPU. 

These monetary measures have con- 
solidated the gains European econ- 
omies have made in the last several 
years, They testify to the increased 
strength of European currencies rela- 
tive to the dollar. As the financial 
journalists are fond of putting it, the 
pound, franc, mark and lire can now 
look the dollar in the face. 

A second set of decisions intro- 
duced last December represents a dis- 
tinct and novel step forward. They 


are designed to promote European 
economic growth, not merely to con- 
solidate European solvency. At the 
beginning of this year, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and the Benelux coun- 
tries reduced their tariffs on each 
other’s goods by ten per cent. At the 
same time, these countries began to 
standardize their tariffs on goods 
from other countries. These measures 
were the first in a scheduled series 
designed to eliminate all trade bar- 
riers among the six at the end of 
15 years, the first steps toward crea- 
tion of a European Common Market. 

Most economists favor creation of 
the Common Market because they 
believe it will stimulate West Euro- 
pean economic growth. A reduction 
of tariffs exposes inefficient industries 
to new competition, forcing a desir- 
able reallocation of resources. It also 
enlarges the market available to effi- 
cient industries, encourages the intro- 
duction of mass production tech- 
niques and stimulates investment. 

A customs union, economists be- 
lieve, is most promising when the 
countries concerned are actually sim- 
ilar in the composition of their output 
but potentially dissimilar. When that 
is the case—and it is the case in West- 
ern Europe—the opportunities for 
eliminating inefficiency and for spe- 
cialization within the union are great- 
est. For these reasons, U.S. policy fa- 
vors creation of the Common Market. 
Indeed, the American government has 
supported, at times uncritically, most 
proposals for European economic in- 
tegration. 









Recently, however, some econo- 
mists have warned that a customs 
union, by itself, may not increase 
economic efficiency very much. Gun- 
nar Myrdal, for example, has argued 
that workers displaced from their 
jobs by tariff reduction are more apt 
to seek similar jobs in different com- 
munities than to take different jobs 
in the communities which formerly 
employed them. Much more evidence 
must be accumulated before a judg- 
ment can be entered on this point. 

If, however, Myrdal is correct, a 
European customs union will not 
augment economic efficiency unless 
it is accompanied by measures to 
stimulate geographic mobility—un- 
less barriers to the movement of per- 
sons are removed, as well as barriers 
to the movement of goods. But to re- 
move barriers to the movement of 
persons is not easy. The little experi- 
ence we have had with population 
movements in postwar Europe sug- 
gests that migrants are not readily 
accepted by labor unions or by gov- 
ernments. The Common Market, then, 
may not be an unmixed blessing. 


HE SEVERAL countries of Western 
Europe are not likely to feel the 
effects of tariff reduction—or of cur- 
rency convertibility—in the same way 
or at the same time. Consider, first, 
the position of Germany. The West 
German economic recovery is among 
the most startling and prominent 
events in postwar economic history. 
German goods have penetrated world 
markets with a speed and to an extent 
few people had anticipated. The Ger- 
man balance of payments is among 
the strongest in the world. In fact, the 
German surplus of foreign currencies 
has embarrassed the Bonn Govern- 
ment. The Government has recently 
tried to encourage West German in- 
vestment abroad so as to reduce the 
marked disparity between Germany’s 
foreign exchange position and that 
of her neighbors. 
The German recovery is sometimes 
attributed to the restoration of capital- 
ism on the banks of the Rhine. That, 


at least, is the explanation West Ger- 


But German 
price stability, the source of her com- 


man officials export. 


petitive advantage in world markets, 
may be otherwise explained. The 
destruction of West German trade 
unions by the Nazis and the great in- 
flux of refugees from the Soviet satel- 
lites have much diminished the bar- 
gaining power of German labor. As 
a consequence, German wages have 
risen much more slowly, and German 
costs have been more stable, than 
have those of other countries. 
Germany was apparently prepared 
to make the mark fully convertible 
some months ago, As a matter of fact, 
the Germans eliminated important re- 
strictions on capital exports in July 
1958. But Bonn was understandably 
reluctant to go it alone. By unilater- 
ally restoring Ger- 
many would have surrendered an im- 
portant lever she might have used to 
extract similar measures from other 


convertibility, 


were the 
mark convertible and other currencies 


countries. Furthermore, 
inconvertible, Germany would have 
found herself in an awkward finan- 
cial position. Countries in deficit with 
Germany might have discharged their 
debts through EPU, paying only 
three-fourths of their deficits in dol- 
lars. But countries in surplus with 
Germany would have been able to 
extract all the money owed them in 
dollars, by selling convertible marks 
on the open market. The Germans, 
therefore, declined to make their cur- 
rency convertible until other Euro- 
pean countries were ready to go 
along. 

Germany’s comfortable foreign ex- 
change position and the awesome effi- 
ciency of her major industries help 
to explain the willingness of Germany 
to go further in the dismantling of 
exchange controls than have other 
countries—to place the mark beside 
the American and Canadian dollars 
and the Swiss franc. They also per- 
mit the Germans to enter into the 
Common Market with great confi- 
dence, Germany need not fear a flood 
of competitive imports from France, 
Italy and the Benelux countries as 
tariffs among the Common Market 











nations are reduced, In fact, tie shoe 
is on the other foot. The other ‘ations 
of Europe display a nearly patholog. 
ical fear of Germany. In 

France is a case in point. The de. estab 
valuation of the franc by 17.55 per | ©" 
cent reflects French concern that its | 
industries may be injured by tariff five | 
reduction and by the elimination, in | ™° 
December, of quotas on all but ten Fran 





tries | 
ject t 





per cent of France’s imports from and | 
other European countries. France's 
quantitative import restrictions had 
to be removed to make effective the 
tariff concessions among Common 
Market countries. Lowering tariffs 
will not increase imports if quota re- 
strictions remain in force. The devalu- 
ation was designed to make French 
exports and home production more 
competitive with other countries’ out- 
put. It will be wasted, however, unless 
the new French Government can hold 
down wages and costs. This is the 
Charles 


de Gaulle’s “austerity” program, and 


explanation of President 
it is the issue on which his regime, 
like so many of its Fourth Republie 
predecessors, may founder. 





France’s reserves of gold and dol- 


COs 


lars are exceedingly low, and _ the 
French are in debt to EPU and to the J coy 
International Monetary Fund. Under § fyn, 
normal circumstances, therefore. the } dey, 
French ought to have been reluctant § ;ito 
to make the franc convertible for non- § on 
residents. It is reliably reported, how- § ¢3) 
ever, that Germany demanded con- § int 
vertibility if the French were to de- § Roy 
value the franc. The Germans were § feg: 


apparently prepared to tolerate in- § tie 





creased French competition—an in- 
evitable result of devaluation—-pro- 








of 
din 





vided German earnings from sales to 













France could be freely converted into | 
other currencies. ext 

The Rome Treaty, which estab- § ye; 
lished the Common Market, distinc: § oyg 
tively reflects France’s sense of eco- § Co 
nomic and _ financial inferiority. B jy 
France, for example, won partial ad- fF tog 
mission to the customs union for its J wo 
overseas possessions. The exports of & an, 
France’s colonies will ultimately enter & te, 
all six Common Market countries free § {o, 
of duty, but exports by those coun & atj 
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tries to the same colonies will be sub- 
ject to tariffs. 

In addition, the six countries have 
established a fund to help finance 
economic development in France’s 
overseas possessions, During the next 
fve years $581 million will be paid 
into that fund, $200 million by 
France. $200 million by Germany 
and the rest by Italy and the Benelux 


COAL AND 


IRON MINES 


But $511 million of the 


fund’s resources will be spent for the 


countries. 


development of France’s overseas ter- 
ritories. In effect, France will receive 
on behalf of its overseas possessions 
$311 million more than it will pay 
into the fund. Other provisions in the 
Rome Treaty similarly reflect French 
fears, If a country encounters difficul- 
ties during the period of transition to 
European economic union, the pace 
of tariff reduction may be temporarily 
diminished. 

But France’s greatest victory in the 
extended negotiations of the past two 
years was its triumph in December 
over British attempts to extend the 
Common Market. Britain finds itself 
in an extremely precarious position 
today. The pound remains one of the 
world’s most important currencies 
and is now fully convertible for non- 
residents. But Britain’s reserves of 
foreign exchange and gold are rel- 
atively small. To make matters worse, 
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Britain is an “open” economy; it de- 
pends more heavily on foreign trade 
than most other major countries. 
With the progressive reduction of 
tarifls among France, Germany, Italy 
and the Benelux countries, the United 
Kingdom’s major export markets are 
likely to shrink; British goods will be 
at a relative disadvantage in Euro- 
pean markets. Hence, when plans for 





IN THE SAAR: A MOST STARTLING RECOVERY 


the Common Market were first an- 
nounced, London tried hard to ex- 
pand it—to ally Britain and the Scan- 
dinavian countries with the six parties 
to the Rome Treaty. Britain, however, 
could not enter fully into the Com- 
mon Market. For it would have had 
to admit European goods to British 
markets free of duty, and, therefore, 
on more favorable terms than goods 
from British 
tries. 


Commonwealth coun- 
A Conservative Government 
could propose that Britain align it- 
self more closely with Western 
Europe but could not ask Tory back- 
benchers to agree to loosen the eco- 
nomic ties between Britain and the 
Commonwealth. 

To compromise between its sub- 
stantial interests in Europe and its 
commitments to the Commonwealth, 
Britain proposed that a “free-trade 
area” be established around the six- 
nation customs union taking shape 
on the continent. A free-trade area 


is a group of countries which elimi- 
nate restrictions on trade within the 
group but which allow member- 
countries to maintain their own 
tariffs on imports from outside. A 


like the 


Market, imposes a uniform tariff on 


customs union, Common 
outsiders. Were a free-trade area to 
surround the Common Market, and 
were Britain to join that free-trade 
area, London might admit European 
goods free of duty but could still 
give preference to Commonwealth 
products over goods from other non- 
European countries. 

This proposal was acceptable in 
principle to the members of the Com- 
mon Market and to the Scandinavian 
countries, which were also expected 
to join the free-trade area. But Lon- 
don’s next proposal was not. The 
British insisted that agricultural com- 
modities be excluded from the free- 
trade arrangements. Were this to be 
the case, Britain might still give 
agricultural countries in the Com- 
monwealth more favorable treatment 
than the European countries. Agricul- 
tural commodities, however, are the 
major exports of such countries as 


The 


could see no advantage in joining in 


Denmark. Danes, therefore, 
a free-trade area that would require 
them to dismantle their barriers to 
British manufactures without re- 
ceiving concessions from Britain on 
farm products. The French were 
similarly disturbed because Britain 
would have continued to favor its 
own overseas possessions over those 
of France, and France’s agricultural 
exports would not have benefited. 
At an acrimonious meeting in 
Paris in December 1958, the French 
view prevailed. The Common Market 
countries tried to mollify the British 
by extending to all countries the first 
ten per cent reduction in European 
tariffs. For the time being, then, the 
British position is unimpaired. Its 
exports to Western Europe will con- 
tinue to receive as favored treatment 
as those of any other country. But 
as the next steps toward European 
economic union are taken, the British 
will find themselves at a disad- 
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vantage. They have understandably 
tried, therefore, to keep the free- 
trade area proposals alive. 

Though Britain’s foreign exchange 
reserves are relatively slender and 
its commitments as a banker to other 
countries are enormous, the United 
Kingdom’s financial position is also 
secure for the time being. The pound 
has been exceedingly strong for the 
past year, and Britain’s reserves of 
foreign exchange have remained at 
near-record levels. In addition, Bri- 
tain retains a substantial standby 


credit at the International Monetary 
Fund. 


ANY OBSERVERS have hailed the 
M convertibility of sterling as a 
great step forward for Britain and for 
world trade, but have warned that the 
return to official convertibility could 
place great strains upon the pound in 
years to come. This is a gross ex- 
aggeration. Sterling has been virtual- 
years. In 
February 1955, the British Govern- 
ment authorized the Bank of Eng- 
land to intervene in “grey markets” 


ly convertible for some 


for inconvertible sterling—to support 
the price of sterling in those mar- 
kets near to the official rate. Sterling 
has therefore been convertible into 
dollars. albeit at a slight discount, 
for the last four years. And now that 
it is fully convertible, it is likely 
to be stronger than it was before. 
Foreigners now have the assurance 
that they can redeem their sterling 
at will. The temptation to “dump” 
sterling at the first signs of weakness 


in Britain’s balance of payments may 
be consequently reduced. 

The European economies, it would 
appear, are stronger today than they 
have been for many years. Those of 
the Common Market countries, more- 
over, are likely to gain in strength as 
tariff barriers are dismantled and as 
intensified competition promotes the 
reallocation of resources. Europe’s 
strength, however, has been pur- 
chased partly at the expense of other 
countries, and the gains which the 
Common Market countries are likely 
to make in the years ahead will sim- 
ilarly be charged to countries outside 
Europe and to those European coun- 
tries, especially Britain, which are 
not members of the Common Market. 

The financial strength which has 
made possible a return to convertibil- 
ity is the counterpart of new difficul- 
ties for the underdeveloped countries 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
These countries export the goods 
which Europe imports, and Europe’s 
gains of gold and dollars reflect, in 
part, a reduction in prices paid to the 
underdeveloped countries for food 
and raw materials. This decline in 
prices must adversely affect the de- 
velopment programs of the poorer 
countries and may ultimately rebound 
to the disadvantage of Europe. If the 
underdeveloped countries earn less 
abroad, they will have to cut back 
purchases from the European coun- 
tries, Signs that this is already hap- 
pening are to be found in Britain’s 
trade statistics. 

The strength of Europe’s payments 





THE BALANCED BUDGET 


The Balanced Budget is, these days, 


What almost anyone will praise, 


What anyone who is not odd 


Will come out for, just as for God, 


For Mother, for Democracy, 


For Freedom, Peace, Equality, 


Then, having taken such a stand for, 
And duty done, not lift a hand for. 


—Richard Armour 





position also reflects a slackening jn 
the pace of economic growth within 
Europe; with the slowing down of 
production, import demand has 
fallen. The long-term prospect for 
growth in the Common Market coun. 
tries is favorable, but the short-term 
prospect is less promising. Output 
and employment have leveled out in 
several Western European nations 
and the situation in Britain has de. 
teriorated so far as to compel a re- 
laxation of credit controls. 

This same slackening of economic 
activity in Europe aggravated the 
U.S. recession of 1957-58. During 
the second half of 1957, American 
exports of machinery and industrial 
materials fell off sharply. Europeans 
had hitherto bought goods from the 
U.S. because their own industries 
could not fill orders fast enough, But 
they turned back to European manu- 
facturers once the slower pace of 
European activity had allowed home 
industry to catch up on its deliveries. 

Furthermore, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the cost of Euro- 
pean integration will have to be borne 
partly by the U.S. The Common Mar- 
ket arrangements necessarily dis- 
criminate against our exports. More- 
over there are signs of recrudescent 
protectionism in Western Europe. Be- 
cause unemployment has increased in 
Germany’s coal fields, Bonn has im- 
posed a ten per cent tariff on imports 
of coal. If West Germany turns pro- 
tectionist, evolution toward a Euro- 
pean Common Market will be accom- 
panied by an intensification of re 
strictions on imports from outside 
countries. The economic liberalism of 
Germany has hitherto balanced the 
protectionism of France. Should the 
two countries combine in an autarchic 
alliance, American export interests 
could be substantially injured. This 
would be a catastrophe for the world 
as a whole, for American protection 
ists would then have a field day. 
American tariffs might be raised al 
along the line, but especially upon 
the manufactured goods which now 


bulk large in European sales to the 


US. 
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By Gerhart Niemeyer 


tunity” (NL, January 26), Lewis 
§, Feuer tries to resolve the tension 
between the USSR and the West into 
, series of mistakes and misunder- 
dandings. The hostility, he claims, 
could have been averted if the So- 
viets had encountered, at three junc- 
tures in their history, cooperation in- 
stead of malice. The first two of 
these “lost” opportunities occurred 
in 1918 and 1919, and the third when 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinov tried to get the West into 
a collective security agreement be- 
tween 1934 and 1935. Had the West 
helped the Soviet revolution when it 
was still child,” 
lenin and Trotsky would have swung 
the rudder of their ship in the di- 
rection of liberalism. Our policies 
would have made a difference. Our 
mistake. then, is to approach the So- 


’ His article, “A Historic Oppor- 


“like a newborn 


viets in the spirit of “necessitarian” 
assumptions. 

Mr. Feuer’s thesis is bad history, 
bad political analysis and bad 
philosophy. Bad history: West or no 
West, the Soviet leaders did turn to 
“liberal” policies in 1921—and stuck 
to them just as long as was neces- 
sary to catch their breath. They an- 
nounced and practiced “cooperation” 
with the liberal and democratic So- 
ialist forces of the West in 1935— 
and stabbed their allies in the back, 
both literally and figuratively, in the 
very act of common battle. They 








were helped and, indeed, saved by 
the West between 1941 and 1945 and, 
in the midst of the war against Hitler, 
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THE ROOTS OF SOVIET 
AGGRESSIVENESS 


prepared their postwar aggressive ad- 
vance against the West. 

The examples could be multiplied, 
and so could be the witnesses, some 
still alive, of Soviet faithlessness to 
those who put their trust in “co- 
operation” with the Communists. 

Bad political analysis: Feuer 
seems to think that the hostility of 
the Soviets to the West is the result 
of a trauma, and the hostility of the 
West to the Soviets the result of an 
unfounded suspicion, an impulsive 
reaction and a regrettable rigidity. 
The hurt was inflicted on the Soviets, 
he feels, when the Revolution was 
“like a newborn child.” 

The Bolshevik revolution was no 
longer young in 1918. By that time. 
it had assumed a rigidly defined 
identity, an ideological and organiza- 
tional structure that goes back at 
least to the Second Congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor 
Party in 1903. Beyond this, the 
Revolution must be traced to Tka- 
chev, Nechaev and Bakunin in 19th- 
century Russia, and to Marx, Engels 
and Blanqui in 19th-century Western 
Europe. Decisive in this development 
is the turning point of 1903, at which 
Lenin fought against those Russian 
Marxists who envisaged, directly or 
indirectly, the desirability of certain 
liberal features both in the Party and 
in the regime the Party would 
eventually establish. 

Lenin’s victory over these tend- 
encies committed Bolshevism to the 
assumption that the gulf between it 
and all other ideologies is essentially 
unbridgeable. It also served to 
formulate, in dogmatic form, the 
views that make up Communism’s 
identity: The irreconcilability of the 
class struggle, the basic rejection of 


any interests pertaining to the “pres- 
ent society,” the exclusive either-or 
choice between bourgeois and revolu- 
tionary ideology. The greatest pos- 
sible evil for a Communist, as Lenin 
formulated it, is to become an un- 
witting helper of “reaction” by fail- 
ing to remain irreconcilably hostile 
to the non-Communist world (even 
though this does not bar him from 
using his enemies through tactical 
moves of “cooperation’’). 

All this has been, and still is, 
incessantly taught, memorized, in- 
toned and re-stated by Communists 
high and low, year in and year out. 
It is in terms of this doctrine of 
basic “irreconcilability” that Com- 
munists recognize each other as dis- 
tinct from other Marxists or Social- 
ists, and that they organize their 
Party, their State and their Empire. 

Bad philosophy: Feuer seems not 
to believe it possible that a world 
view can shape and fix human at- 
titudes. He shares the illusion of 
those who naively trust in the power 
of their own personality when they 
say: “If only the Soviets knew us 
for what we really are!” The truth 
is that what we are and what we feel 
is not of the slightest interest to a 
Communist. 

For his choice in life has already 
been made: He has declared himself 
for a world view that defines us, 
once and for all, as members of 
classes and types of societies, which, 
in the inexorable forward march of 
History, no longer deserve to exist. 

To one who thinks in terms of 
Almighty History, the feelings and 
intentions of mere men are relevant— 
but as obstacles, never to be accord- 
ed significance as the voice of human 
beings. The Communists have staked 
their life on a full, elaborate faith. 
It is a faith based on falsehood, be- 
getting a rule of evil, but it is a 
faith nevertheless, and the human 
heart will live by faith. Woe to the 
society whose philosophers do not 
know this much about man! For 
with what are we going to resist a 
false faith, if not with one founded 
upon truth? 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Walt Whitman Reconsidered 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


N ITS ORIGINAL intent, Leaves of Grass is a single 
l poem, which grew during the almost 40 years which 
Whitman devoted to it from a modest book of about 
100 pages to a self-assured one of more than 450. The 
thin volume which appeared in 1855 (legend, truer than 
fact, says on the Fourth of July) included only 13 un- 
titled divisions; the authorized final edition of 1891-2 
contains 423 sub-poems, not only named and often 
divided into helpfully numbered stanzas, but grouped 
under 16 section headings, themselves duly labelled. 
Many of the present titles represent the end of a long 
search and several changes of heart: The verses now 
known as “Song of the Answerer,” for instance, were 
originally two poems called respectively, “Poem of the 
Poet,” “Leaves of Grass, Number 3,” then “List to My 
Morning’s Romanza”; and “Poem of the Singers, and 
of the Words of Poems,” 


and finally “The Indications.” 


“Leaves of Grass. Number 6,” 


The changes of title, however, represent only the 
smallest part of the metamorphoses of this strange book, 
which could not leave off growing and shifting shape 
as long as its author lived. Not only were new sub-poems 
added (often merely new tries at saying again what had 
been said already over and over). but old ones were 
shifted in position, even dropped; lines were cut or 
emended; the punctuation and ways of forming com- 
pounds altered; the very names for the days of the week 
and the months transformed. The prose introduction to 
the first edition was translated into a poem; and in its 
finally Blue Ontario’s 
-not, however, before a short existence under 
the more formidable name, “Poem of the Many in One.” 

The very portrait of the author which faced the 
frontispiece grew old along with him and his book, 
changed in character with the mask or persona through 


modified form appears as “By 


Shore” 


which Whitman chose to speak in succeeding editions 
of the work. In the beginning, he confronts us as “one 
of the roughs,” shag-bearded, open-collared, his hat 
cocked at an insolent angle; but the very phrase “one 





This is the first in a series of articles based on Leslie 
Fiedler’s introduction to his selection from the work 
of Walt Whitman, which will be published this month 
under the title, Whitman, by the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany in their paperback Laurel Poetry Series (General 
Editor: Richard Wilbur). A professor at Montana State 
University, Fiedler is author of An End to Innocence. 





of the roughs” is cut from “Song of Myself”’—and the 
beard grows not merely longer and whiter bu! more 
gentle and patriarchal. The hat itself is doffed for the 
photographer, though the verse remains in which the 
poet boasts, “I wear my hat as I please indoors or 
out... .” In the end, Whitman chooses to address us in 
the role of “good, gray” prophet rather than the cocky 
disturber of the peace whom an early satirist described 
as “the dirtiest beast of the age” (and who, as late as 
1865, lost a government job for having written a “porno- 
graphic” poem) ; and the final form of the book reflects 
this final revision of himself. 

In the process of excision and addition, the nucleus 
from which the whole Leaves of Grass developed, that 
bewildering group of thirteen poems (only one of which. 
“Great are the Myths,” 
which the poet found his authentic voice, loses somehow 


was dropped completely) in 


its original jaunty and disreputable air. It is hard to 
read the last revision of Leaves with a catch of the breath. 
a terrified and exhilarating sense that nothing less than 
the whole poetic tradition is at stake. Yet Whitman, to 
the few who read him in 1855, must have provided just 
such a shock. Either the poem one picked up at the 
bookshop of a phrenologist would have to be judged as 
nonsense spiced with obscenities—or all other poems 
would have to be re-read, reassessed in order to make 
provision for an unforeseen species of excellence. 

Surely one goal of any new selection from Whitman 
ought to be the redemption (from his later self as well 
as from those who adulate and imitate at his dullest) 
of that pristine poet, that “dirtiest beast” whom, in a 
world grown ever more genteel, we cannot afford to lose. 
A great poet who is also a great technical pioneer is as 
offensive as any disturber of received ideas, as upsetting 
as Copernicus or Darwin, Nietzsche or Marx or Freud. 
And Whitman, if he is to be read as a living poet. 
rather than sanctified as a dead one, must come to seem 
again as offensive as he really is. 

Some selections in the past have been made with 
precisely the opposite intent. Indeed, in England neither 
“Song of Myself” nor “The Sleepers,” the two most am- 
bitious poems of the first edition and the keys still to 
Whitman’s total meaning, were not reprinted until the 
nineteenth century was almost gone. They were excluded. 
of course, because of the boldness of their erotic imagery: 
and more especially for their odd habit of describing 
spiritual crises in specific sexual terms. Though “Song 
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of Myself” has long since received proper recognition, 
‘The Sleepers” has not profited equally from the re- 
laxation of old taboos. It is as effectively suppressed by 
its position in the final version of Leaves of Grass as it 
ever was by any bowdlerizing editor. Pushed further and 
further into the deadly center of the burgeoning poem, 





it stands now at a place where few readers, starting bold- 
ly from page one and resolved not to skip a line, will 
ever reach it. 

Elementary honesty requires an editor to say that 
even if Leaves of Grass has a satisfactory over-all form, 
few ordinary readers survive to discover it. There is 
simply too much bulk, too much of it too soggy even 
for the undiscriminating appetite of the neophyte. 
Theoretically, Whitman’s work may be a single, unified 
poem: actually, it is sampled as if it were an anthology 
of self-sufficient shorter pieces. The average reader is, 
unfortunately, most often his own unguided anthologist: 
and his selection more the product of his attention-span 
than of critical choice. The neglect of “The Sleepers” 
is only one instance of the damage done by such un- 
planned, lay anthologizing: but it is a typical one. 

“The Sleepers” is typical, too, in another respect— 
an exceptional, but not altogether unparalleled example 
of the way in which Whitman’s own cutting and re- 
vision could betray his original vision. His emendations 
are by no means always inept, nor are they invariably 
dictated by a desire to substitute for earlier versions of 
himself more current ones. Sometimes a line will be 
rewritten as the poet feels his way toward his essential 
music, as, for instance. the line “Out of the rocked 
cradle” becomes after 11 years “Out of the cradle end- 
lessly rocking”; and we find it hard to believe that this 
was not the metrical pattern from which the poem began. 

Occasionally, however. not genuine poetic concerns 
but a desire to cover up or tone down takes over, as 
when in “Song of Myself.” “I hear the trained soprano— 
she convulses me like the climax of my love-grip” be- 
comes the much less crude and striking “I hear the 
train'd soprano (what work with hers is this?).” Only 
rarely are more extended passages of first excellence 
sacrificed out of fear of self-betrayal, but there are 
examples. Surely few poetic scenes in Whitman are more 
precisely imagined or richly phrased than: 

The cloth laps a first sweet eating and drinking, 

Laps life-swelling yolks . ... laps ear of rose-corn, 

milky and just ripened: 

The white teeth stay, and the boss-tooth advances in 

darkness, 

And liquor is spilled on lips and bosoms by touching 

glasses, and the best liquor afterwards. 
Yet these lines have been left out of the final version of 





‘The Sleepers,” 


along with the seven verses which pre- 
cede them, in order presumably to conceal from the 
teader the poet’s uneasy sexuality and the fact that 


loneliness and terror are as essential to him as gregarious- 
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ness and euphoria. The advocate of nakedness as a way 
of confronting life did not choose finally to betray his 
nightmare-fear of being found naked. 
O hotcheeked and blushing! O foolish hectic! 
O for pity’s sake, no one must see me now! .... my 
clothes were stolen while I was abed, 
Now I am thrust forth, where shall I run? 


T THE MAIN, Whitman has managed to change the 
values of his earlier work not so much by revision or 
outright expurgation as by re-arrangement of context, 
so as to make the varied product of forty years seem 
consistant with the poet’s last version of himself. It is 
desirable, however, not to follow what the poet himself 
called the “form’d and launch’d work,” but rather to try 
to gain some sense of what that work was in the be- 
ginning and in “the subsequent adjusting interval.” 

Much is accomplished along these lines simply by 
sloughing off certain poems in which Whitman betrays 
his initial private vision to his later public role as 
Prophet or Unofficial Laureate of America. ““O Captain! 
My Captain!,” for instance, is not only banal but banal 
in a way utterly untrue to Whitman. It has persisted in 
school anthologies because it suits the bureaucratic bad 
taste which submits to Whitman’s reputation but yearns 
for the trite and sentimental. The perpetuation of “O 
Captain! My Captain!” is the secret revenge of the 
bourgeoisie on the poet who most challenged it. 

The same holds for such blatantly editorializing poems 
as “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” and “To a Foil’d Euro- 
pean Revolutionaire.” The former, in its Bardic Ameri- 
canism, represents a frequent strain in the later Whitman, 
but it is by no means his most effective; and the reader 
can find latter-day examples of it in great plenty in 
the sound tracks of government-sponsored documentaries 
and the folders of Chambers of Commerce. The latter 
is remarkable not only for one of Whitman’s silliest 
lines (“Then courage European revolter, revoltress!”’) ; 
but it has the distinction of having been distributed by 
Soviet troops to the American Expeditionary Forces in 
Siberia in 1919. Neither as an American chauvinist 
or romantic internationalist, however, is Whitman worthy 
of his own talent; of his several voices, that of the soapbox 
orator seems least congenial to current taste. 

Even the Columbus poems (“Prayer of Columbus,” 
“A Thought of Columbus,” “Passage to India”) are not 
entirely successful, though in the figure of Columbus 
Whitman discovered a mask which could represent at 
once his vision of himself as the Spiritual Discoverer of 
America and the Neglected And Aging Great Man. “Pas- 
sage to India” (“Ah, Genoese, thy dream! thy dream!”) 
represents his major attempt to make poetry of the 
theme; but though much admired in some quarters, it 
remains a forced and turgid effort, lapsing into the 
sort of unrecitable, faked language into which Whitman 
falls when he is being self-consciously religious: “copest, 



























period. It has been recent fashion to 
say that the New Deal blundered its 
way pragmatically through a set of 
situations without intention or con- 
cept. Though I can not write with 
detachment (having been part of 
the era), it seems to me Schlesinger 











squarely assumed responsibility for 
economic and social conditions. 
From then out, the Federal Gov- 
ernment and con- 
sistently attacked American prob- 
lems on five fronts: Agricultural— 
through the Agricultural Adjustment 


simultaneously 











By grouping the measures and re 
cording the political background 
and pressures in the five fields 
Schlesinger makes his point that the 
New Deal was not a shakeup but 
a system. I do not think it can be 
rebutted. 
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The latter part of the book, and 
io this reviewer the most exciting, 
jeals with the companion develop- 
ment of political forces and how they 
yere handled. These forces set up 
the chief currents observable in 
American political life today. There 
was the rise of the bitter, conserva- 
ive opposition; the nurturing of a 
powerful choate labor movement; 
the formation of what Schlesinger 
(in quite different context) once 
called “the vital center”—a public 
pinion which discarded extreme re- 
action on the left- 
extremism on the other. In a closing 


one side and 


discussion of the dynamics of de- 
cision and the anatomy of leadership, 
Schlesinger evokes the poignant and 
pulsing tide of faith in Roosevelt as 
a sympathetic human being—this 
sustained the man. Tactically, Roose- 
velt was an enigma. As a force, he 
was a constant. “There are two sorts 
of greatness,” Schlesinger writes, “the 
foursquare, _all-of-a-piece, 
monolithic kind, possessed by Wash- 


unitary, 


ington” and “the glittering, elusive, 
pluralistic, implacable kind,” Roose- 
velt clearly belonging in the second 
Unity 
through his passionate addiction to 
and affirmation of the valves of life, 
action and the future. “It was this 
which won him confidence and loyal- 
ty in a frightened age when the air 
was filled with the sound of certitudes 
cracking on every side—this and the 
conviction of plain people that he 


category. was maintained 





1 relief, 
and the 
rce devel- 
ie Colum: 
‘ural elec: 
e dreams 
rris were 
men like 


had given them head and heart and 
would not cease fighting in their 
cause.” 

The temptation is great to examine 
some of the contrasts reviewed in 
this volume. But that would involve 
this reviewer in autobiography or 
reminiscence, and is not important. 
My own position was and still is 
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that the U.S., since it does not in- 
tend to go socialist, must find a way 
of living with business and means 
of planning; some of my then-col- 
leagues insisted on the doctrine that 
business was always bad, and an 
enemy: government was there to 
keep it a perpetual underdog in a 
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perpetual conflict. As matters turned 
out, I think my picture of the U.S. 
is the one which emerged. 

The struggles within the New Deal 
were violent. Remnants of them still 
exist. Schlesinger has collected docu- 
mentation from all sides, has honor- 
ably put them iin well-ordered focus, 
and has suggested generous judg- 
ment. To do that required infinite 
labor and infinite justice. Biography 
of a man is comparatively simple. 
Biography of an era, in which Roose- 
velt as its central figure evoked and 


liberated forces 


and continuously 
brought them into balance to achieve 
rational results, is incomparably 
more complex. Having laid out a 
titanic task for himself, Schlesinger 
accomplishes it. Parts of the book 
become great literature. The chapter 
on “The Anatomy of Leadership” 
will rank as a superlative text of 
American politics. 

Here is history to some purpose. 
Certainly it chronicles the past. But 
in doing so, history gives frame and 
point to the moving present. 





A Decade of the Alsops 


The Reporter’s Trade. 
By Joseph and Stewart Alsop. 
Reynal. 377 pp. $5.00. 


JosePpH AND STEWART ALSOP are 
among our finest journalists. They 
have brains and connections which 
they are not afraid to use, great pow- 
ers of presentation, good instincts 
and a will to work, to travel and to 
wring conclusions from doughy fact. 

They virtually invented intelligible 
defense reporting, the fitting of tech- 
nical military data into the foreign 
policy puzzle. The word “egg-head” 
owes its currency to their column. 
Long before most liberals were in 
arms, they denounced paid informers 
in loyalty cases and the system of 
non-confrontation of witness and ac- 
cused, Strong portraiture has always 
featured their work, as in the de- 
scription of William Rogers, before 
he moved up to take Herbert Brown- 
ell’s place, as the “Attorney Gen- 
eral’s special assistant for political 
intrigue.” 

The best of all this is included in 
The Reporter’s Trade, a collection of 
columns strung together by explana- 
tory connecting material and prefaced 
by an introductory essay. Pieces 
d’occasion with a vengeance, the col- 
umns vividly tell the tumultuous story 
of a tumultuous time. From 1946 
through 1957, when the partnership 


ended, no serious muddle passed into 


Reviewed by Joseph Kraft 


Contributor, “Saturday Evening Post,” 
N.Y. “Times Magazine” 


major crisis without an Alsop on the 
spot. And, right or wrong, the Alsops 
continuously informed events with a 
sense of their consequence. But were 
they right or wrong? 

On one crucial question—the role 
of military strength in world affairs 
—they proved dead wrong. Exagger- 
ated at all times by both Alsops, the 
emphasis on the military calculus 
yielded extrapolations which carried 
the brothers astray in three fields. 

For one, they consistently magni- 
fied the fruits to be reaped by mili- 
tary strength. “[James B.] For- 
restal,” they write, “seems the tragic 
hero of the postwar years.” “America 
today is just beginning to live with 
the consequences of Forrestal’s de- 
feat by littler men.” But Forrestal’s 
theme was preparedness and gunboat 
diplomacy. The problems confront- 
ing the U.S. today in most parts of 
the world are not only alien to such 
means, but aggravated by them. 
There is crude optimism in the view 
of Joseph Alsop, writing from Bagh- 
dad in the days of Nuri as-Said, that 
“if Iraq abandons her pro-Western 
orientation, nothing but naked force 
will cure the situation in the Middle 
East.” The situation may need cur- 
ing, but naked force is no specific. 
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Neither missiles nor soldiers could 
save Nuri or bring back his likes 
again, or for that matter make India 
self-sufficient or rid Ceylon of its 
minority problem, 

On the Suez expedition, the Alsops 
stick by the conventional wisdom that 
it was a mistake to launch the oper- 
ation, but that once in progress it 
should have been carried through 
to triumphant conclusions. But if a 
quick coup had succeeded, who would 
Abdel 
place? And with what results? 

John Foster Dulles, in spite of his 


have taken Gamal Nasser’s 


curious maneuvering, was essentially 
right. No military strike, even if tem- 
porarily successful, can alter the basic 
reality of the withering of Anglo- 
French political influence in the area. 
The American mistake lay not in 
stopping the expedition, but in the 
failure to seize the occasion for push- 
ing through the United Nations settle- 
ment. 

On Korea, the Alsops share the 
widely-held professional _ military 
view that U.S. troops could have 
reached the “narrow waist” if op- 
erations had not been suspended 
when truce talks began in 1951. Fail- 
ure to take that advantage, the Alsops 
hold, was disastrous. “All Asians,” 


‘ 


they claim, “saw the Korean settle- 
ment for what it was, a concealed 
defeat for the West, and a solid vic- 


“The 


price” was “the Middle Eastern ca- 


tory for the Communists.” 
. the division of Indo- 
china, the shaky situation in Malaya, 
the still 


nesia.”’ 


tastrophe . . 


worse situation in Indo- 
But assuming the “narrow waist” 
could have been reached, and ig- 
noring the fact that continued fight- 
ing after the Communist truce offer 
would have gone deeply against the 
American grain, there is little reason 
to suppose that North Vietnam could 
have been saved, or that the situation 
in Malaya, Indonesia or the Middle 
East would not have deteriorated. 
The counterpart of over-estimating 
the efficacy of bullets is to under- 
estimate the ability of local national- 
ists, weak though they may be, to 
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resist Communist pressure. Joseph 
Alsop made what he gracefully ac- 
knowledges “to be one of the worst 
of our mistakes” in discounting Ngo 
Dinh Diem in South Vietnam, to the 
point of recommending suspension of 
American aid. In the same vein he 
wrote off the Middle East, asserting 

after the Damascus “coup” of Au- 
gust 1957—that in the Arab world 
“the Kremlin can pretty well call the 
tune, and even Nasser must dance 
with the rest.” Indonesia is cited 
three times as “a semi-final result” 
of “the pressure of the Chinese mass 
to the north upon more or less fragile 
Southeast Asian political structures.” 

In fact, Nasser, Diem and Achmed 
Sukarno have all survived to fight 
the Communists—and with steadily 
increasing vigor. Their regimes, to 
be sure, may crumble. But they rep- 
resent a far sturdier reed than West- 
ern puppets propped up by Western 
troops. 

As a third consequence of the 
military emphasis, the Alsops have 
tended to regard the cold war through 
the narrow optic of the arms race. 
In September 1946, Joseph Alsop 
wrote that “the successful manufac- 
ture of atomic armaments will re- 
store to the Soviet leaders the mili- 
tary confidence which they now lack. 
And if in the interval the West has 
not surrendered, and no understand- 
ing has been achieved between the 
West and the Soviet Union, war will 
then be almost certain.” 

After the Soviet A-bomb explo- 
sion, the Alsops took up the cudgels 
for the hydrogen bomb. With H- 
bomb parity established, they began 
sounding the alarm on means of de- 
“The Soviet Union,” they 
wrote in 1952, “is currently outpro- 


livery. 


ducing the United States, and by an 
incredibly wide margin, in modern 
combat planes.” By 1954, they were 
trying to plug the missile gap. “In 
1960-65.” says a column in Septem- 
ber 1955, “the Soviets will enjoy a 
decided superiority in intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles.” And 18 months 
later: “If the Soviets are the first to 
create an operational ICBM system, 





















they could, then, in a surprise at. ished 
tack, destroy the American capacity ad i 
to retaliate decisively. No one can HG, 
judge whether they might actually dof . 
so. But the opportunities for black. ie 
mailing the United States into ae. de 
cepting a super-Munich are obvious,” } . a 
The trouble is not with the Alsop =r 
estimates, There is weighty reason Madd: 
now to suppose that, unless changes the § 
are made in American programs, the doy: 
Soviet Union will enjoy a decisive thing 
advantage in the capacity to deliver}. , 
the bomb. But the Alsops have been ae 
far too quick to jump from missile 1 
figures to political conclusions. ao 
Destructive power is now so great id 
that any strike hazards everything. — 
A psychological factor thus enters in- j | 
to the deterrent principle. Though bm 
it is scant cause for confidence, the RS a 
Russians have not shown themselves ; 
to be great gamblers. They may hold a 
what they have with an iron fist. But | 4 
volv 
far from recklessly courting risks, lige 
they tend to move only when local qe 
opportunities make a move fairly | | ' 
safe. The Soviets may try blackmail. F 
but it hardly goes hand-in-hand with a 
surprise attack. the 
Moreover, the Alsops emphasize |... 
the weapons race without counting} , 
costs. Distaste for spending money} \y + 
on military hardware springs not only Alse 
from pacifist yearnings or from an} |. 
obsession with balanced budgets. had 
There is also the reasonable proposi-§ gp. 
tion that it is usually an awful waste §  « 
Inevitably, going full-tilt into weap} ,,; 
ons development robs us of some  ,.,. 
thing, be it schools or opportunities i , 
for disarmament or disengagement.§ 4, 
If there is no alternative, it is a matter.» 
for grief, not rejoicing. The Alsops§ , 
proclaim with what seems to be posi § Aq 
tive glee that “we are entering 4 ¥ yp, 
iron decade, perhaps an iron century-§ me 
in which all our accustomed pleasure § wh 
from television to partisanship, from no 
juke boxes to self-delusion must h§ go 
sacrificed to the stern requirement gy, 
of independence and survival.” me 





Yet while the Alsops spread gloom 
vehemently, there is no excuse fot 
not paying heed to what they saj: 
Even in a collection of already pub 
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ished pieces, they bring to light new 
and important material, 

“Secretary Dulles and British For- 
dign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd,” the 
\isops claim in the summer of 1957, 
made “an agreement to support an 
invasion of Syria by the Iraqis and 
Turks.” After Suez, Secretary Dulles 
“addressed the following question to 
he first important British official he 
aw: ‘1 think you did the wrong 
thing at Suez; but once you had done 
it, why on earth didn’t you finish the 
job?’ ” 

The Chinese Nationalists originally 
made little serious effort to hold the 
islands off the Chinese mainland, but 
in 1953, according to the Alsops, the 
“American Government placed the 
everest pressure on Chiang Kai-shek 
to occupy these alarmingly exposed 
positions in real force. With extreme 
reluctance, pointing out the risks in- 
volved and the blow to his own pres- 
tige that would result from a subse- 
quent withdrawal, the General yielded 
to this American pressure.” 

For lovers of incongruity, there is 
a story about Joseph Alsop going to 
the White House armed with ma- 
terial showing that General Eisen- 
hower had “coddled Communists” 
while occupation chief in Germany. 
Alsop, fearing the material might be 
used by Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
had requested an interview with 
Sherman Adams. 

“The German facts,” the Alsops 
write, “were laid before Adams. It 
was somewhat grimly suggested that 
it would be better for the German 
story to be published in our column 
at once than to let McCarthy make 
a nine-months wonder later on. 
Adams was then asked, point-blank, 
whether the Administration 
meant to fight McCarthy all out, in 
which case, it was added, there was 
no reason to publish the German 
story. After a long silence, Adams 
swore that the White House now 
meant to fight McCarthy without 
giving or asking quarter. After a 
further silence, he inquired: ‘Do you 
believe in God?’” The answer was: 
‘I believe in the United States.” 


now 
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America and its Cars 


The Insolent Chariots. 


By John Keats. 
Lippincott. 233 pp. $3.95. 


The Insolent Chariots, a slightly 
angry survey of America’s current 
relations with the automobile, re- 
minds us that the automobile, even 
more than television, has become an 
appropriate symbol for what Amer- 
ica is really like. The Cowboy and 
his Horse, a Boy and his Dog, Grand- 
ma in her Rocker—such images have 
become part of the past, to be re- 
placed by the one, mighty, unifying 
symbol of the American and his Car. 

As a nation we have largely wel- 
comed identification with our cars. 
For one, they do their jobs well and 
look good doing them. For another, 
they change annually (becoming bet- 
ter, it is understood) and therefore 
function as symbols of technological 
progress—a Good Thing. Mainly, 
identification has been welcomed be- 
cause, everything being equal, to 
welcome is more American than not 
to welcome; and in this case every- 
thing is equal, which is to say that 
most of us don’t care what we are 
identified with, just so long as every- 
body else is identified with the same 
thing. 

There have been exceptions to this 
welcoming. There has been, in fact, 
a substantial amount of sniping along 
the path to Everybody 
knows what Aldous Huxley had to 
say about Our Ford and many are 
familiar with William Faulkner’s re- 
marks, in /ntruder in the Dust, about 
the automobile having become our 
national sex symbol. Even T. S. Eliot 
has had something to say on the 
subject—about the 


progress. 


internal com- 
bustion engine having altered our 
perception of rhythms. More recently, 
as cars have gotten bigger and faster. 
the sniping has also increased. 

John Keats is a former reporter, 


author of two books—Schools With- 
out Scholars and The Crack in the 


Reviewed by David Fitelson 
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Picture Window—which locate him 
in the modern muckraking tradition. 
In The Insolent Chariots he uses a 
big rake, but wields it with some- 
thing less than consummate skill. 
The book is a curious mixture of 
the sagacious and the naive. Be- 
ginning with the assumption that 
American cars are overly expensive, 
overly large, overly powerful, im- 
practical and dangerous—as well as 
aesthetically dreadful—he proceeds 
these 
phenomena, to assess responsibility 
for their occurrence and, finally, to 
offer suggestions for getting rid of 
them. 

This is a big order and it would 
probably never have been filled—ade- 


to account historically for 


quately or otherwise—had Keats em- 
ployed conventional and objective 
methods of investigation. That he 
did not employ them, and that we 
therefore have the book, is a result 
of his discovery that “no matter how 
objectively we view [the situation] 
a quality of slapstick tragedy is al- 
ways apparent,” and of his uncover- 
ing of an historical complex which 
represents the first and probably 
most important step in a solution to 
the whole business. 

It was revealed to Keats that the 
condition of the American auto- 
mobile as a “Baroque” monstrosity 
is the inevitable result of the fact that 
“automobiles were love objects from 
the start, venerated, called friends, 
lovingly polished and assigned the 
virtues of ponies, veterans and dogs.” 
And this was simply because “like 
any primitive people confronted with 
an inexplicable phenomenon, Ameri- 
cans were quick to assign mystical 
characteristics to the automobile 
when it first appeared among them.” 
Those mystical characteristics were 
apparently of a sufficiently tender 





and anthropomorphic nature to make 
easy “love objects” of their bearers 
and, as Keats explains, “when we 
view matters in this light, it is easy 
to see why Americans are as apt to 
lavish gewgaws on their automo- 
biles as Hindus are to deck their idols 
out with gold and jewels.” 

None of this adornment ever suc- 
ceeds in achieving a truly decorous 
effect because it is not intended to. 
If you start getting decorous, you 
begin to approach perfection, and if 
you ever become perfect, you will 
no longer be able to come up each 
year with a new model. This inten- 
tional imperfection, or “dynamic 
as it is known to the 
Motors, 
quires that the car that is made 


obsolescence.” 
brass at General also re- 
obsolete should not be made too ob- 
if it 
command a respectable price as a 


solete—because is it will not 


used car, and thus as a trade-in, 
and its owner will be financially un- 
able to unload it every two or three 
years in exchange for a new one. 
“Dynamic obsolescence” is obviously 
“Detroit,” Keats 


combine creeping 


a tricky business. 


writes, “must 
Charlie Wilsonism [‘Basic research 
is when you don’t know what you're 
doing.”’] with the Barnum Law of 
economics. while allowing the cus- 
tomer to pay for everything.” 

As a consequence, the laying on 
of “gewgaws” is cumulative rather 
than selective. Furthermore, since it 
is the manufacturer who does the 
Jaying on and since production tech- 


other things—de- 


mand the greatest possible uniformity 


niques—among 


of product, it is patent that there 
must be a “gewgaw” for everybody 
on every automobile. So, not only 
laid on year after 
they 
are laid on in great multiplicity, un- 
til the automobile the 
huge, crude, festive globules depicted 
in the eloquent illustrations of Robert 
Osborn which accompany the book. 


are “gewgaws” 


year in cumulative fashion; 


resembles 


That pretty well wraps it up from 
Keats’ standpoint. The American fell 
in love with his car—perhaps a little 
too deeply. for, after all, it was only 
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a car—and the monster, “Detroit,” 
did the rest. That is why we are 
beset with our present incredible 
automotive phenomena: Cars with 
more power than a sane man can 
use, cars that we cannot stop, can- 
not park, that become more and 
more difficult to enter—despite the 
annual increase in size—and so on. 
“Detroit” is the real monster to Keats. 
True, he never actually commits him- 
self to an answer for the question 
“whether it is Detroit or the public 
that makes our automotive taste,” 
and he recognizes that “a large part 
of the public does seem to want frip- 
peries, as any dealer will tell you.” 
But in the end, all the public did 
was fall in love with its car. 

It is about time this statement were 
challenged. When Keats begins his 
book: “Once upon a time, the Ameri- 
can met the automobile and fell in 
love,” it is amusing and we think 
of it as a promising metaphor. As a 
metaphor it suggests that Americans 
came to value the automobile for 
other reasons than its basic function 
as a means of transportation. It 
came to be, for various people, a 
status symbol, a personality reflector. 
an outlet for aggressions, a reas- 
surance of masculinity and so forth. 

Keats accepts some of this. He 
recognizes that the automobile often 
functions as a status symbol and 
that it can be an emblem for its 
driver's personality. He also admits 
the existence of a certain amount of 
irrational car buying, of the sort un- 
earthed by a Popular Mechanics 
survey in 1956—“The average Amer- 
ican changes cars for change’s sake.” 
But beyond this he will not go. If 
a Cadillac ad seeks to convey the 
impression that Cadillac owners are 
elegant and wealthy, it is a stupid 
and nasty piece of advertising. 
People are not so “foolish” as to be- 
lieve this sort of thing. And if the 
Cadillac has “bosoms” on_ its 
bumpers, the Buick a ringed phallus 
on the hood and the Edsel captures 
the “vaginal look,” it is all the fault 
of dirty-minded “Detroit,” which has 
subscribed to the “preposterous 


presumptions” of the depth psy. 
chologists—including the presump- 
tion that Americans do not want to 
buy cars, but illusions as well. 

In the end, Keats seems to lose 
sight of the fact that his metaphor is 
a metaphor. The American just plain 
fell in love with the automobile. while 
“Detroit” and its army of “arbitary” 
social scientists conspired to make 
him think he wanted a car that was 
overpriced, over-powered and idioti- 
cally over-decorated. It is unfortunate 
that Keats, in his no doubt justified 
antipathy toward “Detroit,” has seen 
fit to assume that motivation research 
is entirely inaccurate in its estimate 
of the American people as more than 
merely susceptible to the non-auto- 
motive attractions of automobiles. 

It is equally unfortunate that he 
has, 


economics. His solution is finally a 


in the last analysis, ignored 


moral one (although it should be 
emphasized that throughout the book 
he exhibits a thorough understanding 
of specific problems). 
“Detroit” will have to shape up, look 
around and “take another tack.” 
(What with having been laid low by 
a recession and the influx of import- 


economic 


ed competition, some optimism is ex- 
pressed that this will occur.) “Let's 
hope it will be in the direction of 
basic morality.” 

“What possible excuse is there,” 
Keats asks with the innocence of a 
babe, “other than insensate greed. 
for dynamic obsolescence?” He cer- 
tainly knows, but has apparently for- 
gotten in the heat of the crusade, 
that several million Americans are 
economically dependent on “dynamic 
obsolescence”—which is not to en- 
dorse it but to point to the naivete 
of the question. The problem of 
“dynamic obsolescence” —undoubt- 
edly the biggest problem facing any 
severe alteration of America’s re- 
lations with the automobile—is so 
fundamentally an economic one as 
to require for its solution the same 
sort of revision of the economy that 
will be required when and if de- 
fense spending is drastically cur- 


tailed. 
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SHIPLEY 


Redhead. Book by Herbert and Dorothy 
Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw. 
Music by Albert Hague. Lyrics by Doro- 
thy Fields. Directed by Bob Fosse. Pre- 
sented by Robert Fryer and Lawrence 
Carr. At the 46th Street Theater. 


HERE IS no question that Redhead 
T: deservedly, another hit musi- 
cal. In and around the Simpson 
Sisters’ Waxworks Museum, it rip- 
ples into a riot of song and laughter. 
Gwen Verdon carries delightfully one 
of the oldest of sure-fire themes, that 
of the ugly duckling who turns out 
to be a swan. 

The swanward journey is compli- 
cated by the strangling of an actress, 
whose murder Essie Whimple, the 
ugly duckling of the waxworks, re- 
produces for the museum show. The- 


, ater Strong Man Tom Baxter, hunt- 


ing the murderer, finds Essie oddly 
in his way, but ends—of course— 
catching the strangler and being 
caught by the girl. The wild chase 
after two men, the murderer and the 
man he has made himself up to re- 
semble, makes an exciting and 
amusing finale for an evening of 
varied delights. 

There’s almost too much in the 
hodge-podge evening. A wistful love 
song, as Essie protests that “the right 
finger of my left hand” is no man’s 
land. Tom’s song of discovery that 
“My girl is just enough woman for 
me.” Rehearsal at the theater of a 
rollicking travesty of a British com- 
pany doing “The Uncle Sam Rag.” 





A Chaplinesque harlequinade by 
Gwen Verdon, “Erbie Fitch’s Twitch,” 
followed by a ballet suite, as Essie 
dreams herself a star. Visions that 
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SE: 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


come to Essie; weirdies in the wax- 
works; a night of cockney low life 
at the Green Dragon Pub; a crowded 
jail scene with a song and dance for 
freedom amusingly reminiscent of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Yeoman of the 
Guard. Instead of developing just one 
story, the musical team has dumped 
out a cornucopia of frolics. 

Now that the good City Center 
ballet season has been replaced by 
the even better musical comedy series, 
I am moved to protest one number 
in the ballet repertoire. ] can see no 
valid reason for the continuing pres- 
sence in the repertoire of The Seven 
Deadly Sins. 

Neither as drama nor dance nor 
satire, does this come within rocket- 
range of art. Written by a man who 
chose the eastern side of the Iron 
Curtain, it shows Berthold Brecht’s 
constant scorn for the West com- 
bined with his frequent banality. The 
dancer’s rehearsal exercises (how- 
ever gracefully executed by Allegra 
Kent) are scant excuse for choreog- 
raphy; the casual music of Kurt 
Weill is misused throughout the eve- 
ning. The story and its language are 
fantastically flat and unreal. 

In the early 1920’s—as in O’Neill’s 
Fifth Avenue mannikins of The Hairy 
Ape (1922) and in John Howard 
Processional (1925)—it 
was fashionable for American writers 
to picture the wealthy man with gross 
paunch and giant cigar. He usually 
was shown gloating over the succulent 
women served up for his sexual ap- 
petite. Tritely in 1933, Brecht re- 
hashed this picture, with added ab- 


surdities no American would com- 


Lawson’s 





Gwen Verdon’'s Ugly Duckling 
And The Seven Deadly Sins 


mit. When Anna of Louisiana comes 
to the big cities, she jumps upon men 
in the street: Click goes a camera, 
and presto they pay her blackmail. 
In the choreography, she doesn’t even 
pretend to give them the pictures. In 
every city Anna sells herself. Later, 
when she has achieved notoriety, men 
line up to jump out of the window 
when she spurns them. This is in- 
tended as satire, not as burlesque. 
Not even a comic strip achieves such 
banality. 

Allowing for the fact that Lotte 
Lenya (called in the effusive pro- 
gram notes “the greatest chanteuse 
since Yvette Guilbert”) cannot sing, 
and has such a pronounced (not 
Southern) accent that even in the 
fourth row one often cannot under- 
stand her, it is hard to believe that 
W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman 
(to whom the translation is debited) 
could actually have perpetrated such 
feeble and tawdry verse. Parodies 
should be clever, should expose the 
faults of what they mock. Here the 
faults are in the present version; 
even Frankie and Johnny has a bet- 
ter flow, better diction—and better 
story. 

My colleague on the music page 
may tell me Kurt Weill has done a 
good job, Then let us hear his music 
in the concert hall. There is nothing 
in the choreography, the language, 
the idea, to make The Seven Deadly 
Sins worthy of presentation. As an 
unfriendly gesture of scorn toward 
America, it has been far surpassed 
by our native products. The claptrap 
asininities of an enemy should hardly 
be displayed as art! 



















JAMES 


HAVE always felt that one function 
of true greatness in music is the 


frequency with which it can be 
played without becoming boring. 
trivial or uninteresting. Thus, in 


some fashion, von Suppé’s Poet and 
Peasant Overture seems predictable 
and familiar even on first hearing, 
while there are always fresh sur- 
prises and unexpected depths in such 
things as Brahms’ German Requiem 
or Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 

Surely Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
9 is pre-eminent among the music 
that triumphantly meets this test of 
greatness. There is always something 
new and thrilling about the first 
statement of the choral theme by the 
double basses; and when the or- 
chestra comes crashing to a stop and 


the baritone soloist soars up with his 


ringing “O, Freunde, nicht diese 
Tone .. .” the effect is stupendous, 


even though the music is so familiar 
that one can’t help mentally predict- 
ing each note in advance of the 
singer. 

I have had various occasions to 
mull over these ideas in recent weeks, 
first when I heard Herbert von Kara- 
jan conduct the New York Philhar- 
the West- 

then, as 


monic with soloists and 


minster Choir, and since 
I have played and replayed the ex- 
with Otto 
Klemperer conducting the Philhar- 
with 
3577). 
their 
merits, and, although they inevitably 


cellent new recording 
soloists and 


Both per- 


considerable 


monia Orchestra 
chorus (Angel 
formances have 
call for comparison with other per- 
formances and recordings of Beetho- 


ven’s masterpiece, they clearly dem- 
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By Hibbard James 


The Test of 
Musical Greatness 


onstrate that in such great music 
as this a wide variety of interpreta- 
tions seem perfectly possible. 

Von Karajan is unquestionably 
one of the great conductors of our 
day, with a wide range of moods and 
styles at his command. But he seems 
just a little too careful and fastidious 
in his approach to communicate fully 
the breadth and power of the Ninth. 
The late H. L. 
of Beethoven: “. . . the feelings that 
[he] put into his music were the 
feelings of a god. There was some- 
thing Olympian in his snarls and 


Mencken once said 


rages, and there was a touch of hell- 
fire in his mirth.” Von Karajan is 
a bit too urbane to play Beethoven 
in this fashion; in effect, he clothes 
Zeus in evening dress and, while the 
result is undeniably handsome, the 
end product is a shade too civilized. 

In his performance, von Karajan 
was in complete control of every- 
thing, and the orchestra, soloists and 
chorus responded to his wishes. The 
work of the tenor, Leopold Simoneau. 
and the bass, Norman Scott, was ex- 
choral work was 
fiendishly difficult 
fugue section, known to singers as 
“the desert.” All 
great performance, its only flaw being 


cellent, and the 


superb in the 
in all, it was a 
that the conductor’s approach lacked 
sufficient grandeur to lift it to the 
level of the all-time greats. (There 
is a fine von Karajan recording with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra—Angel 
3544. ) 

In many I prefer Otto 
Klemperer’s reading. He captures all 
the force and excitement of the first 
and second movements, but there are 


ways, 


places in the third and fourth move. 
ments where he asks more than his 
performers—or, I am _ inclined tp 
think, any performers—can possibly 
deliver. Beethoven’s music demands 
both verve and intensity; and when 
some of the passages are taken at 
as slow a tempo as Klemperer de. 
mands they become almost impos. 
sible to sustain. The singing of the 
first part of the “Ode to Joy” is such 
a case. Klemperer takes it so slowly 
presumably in order to heighten the 
contrast, as he builds first to the 
presto and then to the final prestis. 
simo. But it doesn’t quite come off 
because the tempo robs the opening 
passages of intensity and negates the 
joyous quality that Beethoven was 
striving for. Even with these defects, 
however, it is a stirring performance 
that can stand comparison with most 
of the currently available recordings. 

In the final analysis, there can 
probably be no perfect performance 
of the Ninth. The Toscanini record- 
ing, for instance, was a great per- 
formance (it’s still available on Vic- 
tor LM 6009), with all the force 
and clarity of reading that were the 
Toscanini hallmark. But in this case, 
as in a number of other Toscanini 
performances, the reading is too 
clear. Toscanini always made us hear 
every element in the music, but is 
this what the composer had in mind? 
It has always seemed to me that the 
famous Toscanini clarity sometimes 
actually detracts from the beauty of 
the music he played by overempha- 
sizing its architectural detail. 

The nearest to a perfect per- 
formance of the Ninth was, perhaps, 
by Weingartner with the Vienna 
Philharmonic on an ancient, scratch) 
Columbia 78 RPM album, which has 
unfortunately disappeared from the 
catalogues (its recording technique 
was apparently too primitive to be 
to LPs.) With all its 


technical faults, it was a magnificent 


transferred 


recording: and if you are lucky 
enough to know anyone who has it, 
you can hear an inspired performance 
that available 
record can match. 


no other currently 
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DEAR EDITOR 





KHRUSHCHEYV 


There is no question in my mind that Richard 
Lowenthal is absolutely correct in his reply 
to Myron Rush (NL, February 9). The “secret 
speech” at the 20th Party Congress was not 
forced upon a “reluctant” Nikita Khrushchev. 
Lowenthal offers in substantiation of his view 
the Khrushchev conference with satellite leaders 
o his return from Belgrade in 1955. I can 
ofer in substantiation a report I received in 
Vienna from a Yugoslay Government official in 
July 1955, concerning Khrushchev’s conversa- 
tions with Marshal Tito earlier. 

What impressed me about the Yugoslav view 
was that although Tito had been impressed 
with Khrushchev’s revelations about Stalin’s 
tyranny, Yugoslavia would only be convinced 
that the Soviet line had changed when these 
“deeds” took place: 

1. Dissolution of the Cominform and the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

2. Removal of Soviet occupying troops from 
the satellites. 

3. Re-establishment of normal relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and other Eastern countries 
now satellites. 

4. An end to lingering “Stalinist” language 
and ideology, such as attacks on “imperialist 
powers” then still to be found in the Soviet 
press and other publications. 

Nevertheless, my Yugoslav informant said his 
Government believed that “startling changes” 
would shortly be seen in the Soviet orbit; 
eg., rehabilitation of Marshal Tukhachevsky, 
Laszlo Rajk, Traiko Kostoy. He told me that 
Khrushchev had told Tito stories about life 
under Stalin which Khrushchey later repeated 
n his 1956 speech. Khrushchey reportedly even 
told Tito that Stalin’s mummy in the Red 
Square mausoleum might one day disappear. 

I was told that Yugoslav diplomatic posts 
throughout the world had been sent a full re- 


port of the Khrushchev-Tito conversations. Since 
I was privy at the time to this information, 
I take it there was then no intent on Tito’s 
part to keep the report secret. 

New York City ARNOLD BEICHMAN 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


At least three weeks’ notice is re- 

quired for all changes of address. 

Include your old address—or address 
label. 


Subscription Department 
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7 E. 15th St., New York 3 














INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT Workers’ UNION 


David Dubinsky, President 


MEMO TO: S. M. Levitas, Editor 
The New Leader 


FROM: Gus Tyler, Director, ILGWU Training 
Institute 


Subject: A REPORT AND APPEAL TO THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


Last year, we ran an announcement in your 
magazine telling of a job opportunity with a 
real challenge. Friends of mine asked: "And 
who will answer that kind of an ad? This isn't 
the '30's. This is the age of conformism, 
apathy, and get-rich-quick !" 

The fact is that 739 young men and women ex- 
pressed an interest inthis "career." Of these, 
163 filed serious applications. Of these, 20 
were selected for training in jobs as future 
union leaders. 

Because we are convinced that in every gen- 
eration there is a segment of young people who 
would like to play a courageous and active role 
in changing the shape of things, we are renew- 
ing our invitation to a career that others— 
in this decade—have found a rewarding way of 
life. 

The International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to pre- 
pare young men and women for careers in labor 
leadership. The one-year course combines 
classroom and field work. Those who complete 
the course are assigned to a full time job with 
the union. 

With the job comes the challenge—to provide 
the kind of dedicated and ethical leadership 
that will make the American labor movement 
the creative social force it seeks to be. 


The Training Institute is now in its ninth 
year. 125 of its graduates now hold union 
office in the ILGWU. Virtually all started as 
organizers—to learn the labor movement at 
the grass roots. While some continue at this 
mission as their first and enduring love, 
others branch out to take on responsibilities 
as business agents, local union managers, edu- 
cational and political directors, area super- 
visors, time study experts, etc. 

There is nothing soft or cushy about any of 
these jobs. But then we are not looking for 
young people who want the easy plush life. We 
want those who will enjoy the sting of chal- 
lenge. 

To these, we open the doors of the Institute. 
Write before April 15: ILGWU Training Insti- 
tute, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Come to hear 


Judge Charles Solomon 
speak on 
“EXPERIENCES OF 
A CRIMINAL COURT JUDGE” 
at the Atran Center 


25 E. 78th St., N.Y.C. 


on Thursday, March 5, 


at 7:30 P.M. 


Admission Free 


Auspices of the Lawyers Committee 
of the Workmen's Circle 





RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL | 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 


DEBORAH KERR - YUL BRYNNER 
in ANATOLE LITVAK’S Production of 
“THE JOURNEY” 
Co-Staring ROBERT MORLEY - E. G. MARSHALL 
And introducing JASON ROBARDS, JR. 
Produced and Directed by ANATOLE LITVAK 
From M-G-M in METROCOLOR 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 

> “SET TO MUSIC” featuring 
dazzling ‘‘Times Square”’ specta- 
cle with the famed Rockettes as 
top-hatted ‘Yankee Doodle Dan- 
dies,”’ Corps de Ballet, guest 
artists and Symphony Orchestra. 




















THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or- 
+ ar A 





4 e req hen plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of T 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 





MR. PENNYPACKER 


CiINgmaScoPE COLOR by DE LUXE 
Wee KFGuiRE-GOBURN-SJOHN-Ety Faas 
heii PARAMOUNT vie 


B’way & 43rd St. 


Tue 
REMARKABLE 
MR 
PENNYPACKER 




















FABIAKS ce es) 


BUY Tony Curtis « Janet Leigh 
The Perfect Furlough 


Both in CINEMASCOPE & COLOR 
plus MONEY, WOMEN and GUNS 
JOCK MAHONEY — KIM HUNTER 





“A WALLOPING HIT!” 


— ASTON, World Telegram & Sun 


i The New Musical 


“A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
PROPORTIONS!" 


—Coleman, Mirror 


ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B’y. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





p R O T t C T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 

















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip— 
‘or the young in spirit who want to be accom- 
penied but not herded around 
—Alse shorter trips, $724-$1390— 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box Ls — Pasadena, California 








This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37¢ and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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THE 
MEANEST 
MAN 
IN THE 
WORLD 








its are 


INC. 











The meanest man in the world is a phony doctor—a 
“quack.” He is utterly ruthless. He is interested only 
inmaking money, regardless of the human tragedies he 
causes. 

One of the most vicious of all is the cancer quack. It’s 
not easy to recognize him. He looks and acts like a 
doctor. 

But be suspicious ...if he offers a “secret” cure... if 
he refuses to consult with medical specialists ... if the 
patients he claims he “cured” have only his word that 
they had cancer in the first place. If you have any 
doubts about him, check with your local county med- 
ical society. 





Be cautious. Each year, Americans pay an estimated 
$10,000,000 to cancer quacks. And the greatest tragedy 
is that many cancer patients who could have been 
saved by prompt and skilled treatment have lost their 
lives to quacks. 
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Be wise. See your own doctor regularly. He is the only 
one who can give you the genuine assurance that you 
have no cancer. He is the only one who can help if you 
do have it. Remember that many cancers are curable 
if detected early and treated by a reputable physician. 
Give your doctor the chance to give you the chance 
of a lifetime. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Gentlemen: Please send me your pamphlet on quackery, 
“| Have a Secret Cure for Cancer.” 


NAME 











CITY ZONE STATE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ADDRESS 
| 
| 
; MAIL TO: Your local American Cancer Society office 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCES A PUBLIC FORUM 


at the 
CARNEGIE RECITAL HALL 
154 West 57th Street 








Wednesday, April 1, 8:30 p.m. 








The Limits of Reason 


Chairman: 


ERNEST NAGEL, Columbia University 


Author, Sovereign Reason 


Panelists: 


WILLIAM BARRETT, New York University 


Author, Irrational Man 


CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author, The Case for Modern Man 











Admission: $1.50 


PLEASE NOTE: No standing is permitted in Carnegie Recital Hall. To avoid disappointment order your tickets early. 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send tickets at $1.50 each for admission to April | forum. Make check payable to Carnegie 
Hall Box Office. 


(Please Print) NAME 


ADDRESS 
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